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Arr. I.—On Reapine. 


Tue subject of this Essay is Reading. ‘This is, to speak 
technically, the great school of modern manhood. It is the 
continuation of that school, in which it is the privilege of our 
children to be brought up. Of our own country, in particular, 
we may say, speaking for the mass of the people, that it is the 
great reading country of the world. It is high time that we 
should enter into some serious consideration of the means by 
which this reading privilege may be turned to the best account. 
It occupies too much time to be left out of the moral account 
of life. Great indeed is the privilege; and when we think of 
nations where few of the mass of the people can read; when 
we think of the ages, when almost none of any class could find 
anything on the pages of a book but hyeroglyphics, dark as 
those of the Egyptian obelisks ; when we think of the many 
heavy hours that must pass in houses where a book never en- 
ters; we cannot too highly prize our advantage. But that, 
which constitutes the signal advantage of modern times, is not 
an advantage only. It is an opportunity also; and an oppor- 
tunity for what? ‘This question I shall attempt in some meas- 
ure to answer. 

There are two kinds of reading, which need to be carefully 
distinguished, and each to have its proper place assigned to it. 
There is reading for improvement, and reading for entertain- 
ment; reading as a mental task, and reading as a mental recre- 
ation ; reading with thought, and reading without thought. In 
the one case, a man takes a book to aid his inquiries or his 
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reasonings, to obtain information, or to assist his mind in coming 
to some conclusion. In the other, he resorts to a book only for 
amusement. 

This distinction, I admit, is very general. But I think it will 
be found, without being very accurate, to answer the practical 
purpose which [ have in view. Reading, doubtless, may com- 
bine both instruction and amusement, and the reader may seek 
both. In history, biography, and travels, he may often find 
both. But every one must be aware, that there is a great deal 
of reading among us, merely for entertainment. Novels are 
commonly read with no other view or thought. On the other 
hand, I wish it to be considered, that there is a kind of reading 
which is of a far higher character. A man may take a book 
with the express intent to think over it. His purpose is not 
passively to receive what the book communicates, but to think, 
to examine what the book says; to give his mind a task ; to 
strengthen his powers. His mind is a crucible ; and what he 
takes into it, is to be melted, and moulded into a form that 
makes it his own ; makes it his own, not by reception, but by 
re-formation ; not by simple transfusion, but by thorough trans- 
mutation. And no mind is worth much, without something, 
more or less, of this habit. ‘This is the essential characteristic 
of an original mind. It is not, as many seem to suppose, that 
its thoughts are absolutely new; that no such thoughts ever 
entered the human mind before ; but that it re-forms, re-arranges 
old thoughts, and presents them in new aspects and applica- 
tions. I dwell upon this point a moment, for in this new coun- 
try, where we are apt to suppose that many things are new, 
which are old enough, it is needful that this matter be under- 
stood. Sciolists, dreamers, fanciful and extravagant men, may 
have conceptions so strange, that it may seem to them and to 
others, that nobody ever thought the like before; and in some 
sense, it is very possible that nobody ever did; one may hope 
so, at least; but the truly comprehensive and original mind 
knows that it is working with materials as old as the creation ; 
and that not its materials, but only its method of working, can 
. be new, or peculiar to itself. All true progress is but the re- 

production of the old, aye, and commonly of the well known 
and familiar, in new forms. 

But let us proceed. I say, and I will dwell upon this gen- 
eral distinction a moment longer, that there is a reading for the 
sake of thinking ; for the sake of independent analysis and in- 













































1839. ] On Reading. 3 
vestigation ; where the book is not leaned upon as a mere sup- 
port, much less as a mere cushion for repose, but is handled as 
an instrument, used as a material ; where the book, in other 
words, is not master, but a mere servant. I must venture to 
express my apprehension, that this is but a rare kind of reading. 
We all, I suppose, read too much, and think too little. If, to 
the making of many books there is no end, — (and what would 
Solomon have thought of it in our days ?) —yet the multiplica- 
tion of them threatens to bring one thing to an end, and thatis, 
the very thing for which they ought to be made, to wit, think- 
ang, earnest and strenuous thinking. I am certain that the 
library of fifty or a hundred volumes a century ago more favor- 
ed thought, than the library of a thousand volumes now, to say 
nothing of the floating five thousand in public and circulating 
libraries, and the ocean of newspapers beside. Then, men 
studied their books perforce ; they were obliged to read them 
over and over again ; and their readings naturally fell into a 
kind of critical and thorough study. ‘Then, too, from familiar- 
ity with the best models, they acquired a style of writing, not 
to say of thinking. But how a man is toacquire a style of any 
sort, who is reading something new every day, I see not. It 
is likely enough to make a very heterogeneous and incongruous 
style of a man. In short, the multiplication of books has its 
evils and dangers, as well as its advantages. Men little sus- 
pect, I believe, how dependent are their mental processes upon 
printed pages. Let a man lose the use of his eyes for two or 
three years, and attempt to pursue independent trains of rea- 
soning or reflection, and he may find that it will take a year or 
two to learn to think. 

But, while I speak thus, I do not intend to deprecate reading 
merely for amusement, in its place. . There is a place for both 
kinds of reading ; and he who has never made this distinction 
in his mind or practice has scarcely, as I conceive, commenced 
in any proper manner the business of intellectual improvement. 
To be always reading for amusement, and for nothing else, is 
not to have begun yet to put the mind into any lofty training. 
Still, 1 repeat, reading for amusement has its place. Let us 
attempt to define it. 

Its place, then, in general, is to minister recreation or relief 
to the mind, when its powers are exhausted by effort, or enfee- 
bled by disease, and are not equal to the task of thought. Re- 
lief and recreation, I say, should mark the boundaries of what 
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is called light reading. When neither is wanted, as a general 
rule, —I aim at no particular rigor of statement, — when, I 
say, neither relief nor recreation is ; wanted, then, light reading, 
— stories, — milk for babes, should give place to strong meat, 
for men. And by recreation, now, T mean, of course, sedenta- 
ry recreation ; that is, the recreation which the book supplies. 
But it is not the only recreation, nor always that which is most 
needed. Many persons, and especially women, and men of the 
studious classes, are lounging over useless books, i in close and 
confined apartments, often in bed, too, who ought to be 
seeking recreation abroad in the fields and streets. But, when 
active exercise is not needed, and the mind, being weary, re- 
quires some quiescent and passive enjoyment, then and there 
the light book, — the story, the novel, — has its place. Such, 
at least in my view, is the strictness of discrimination and of 
principle, that is to be applied to our leisure reading. 

But, 1 expect that this strictness will be controverted on va- 
rious grounds. I hear one say, “ let the people read; there can 
be no great harm in reading. Let people read what, ‘and when, 
and where they please. ‘There isno danger that they will read 
too much, or know too much. ‘The mass of mankind have for 
ages been buried in profound ignorance. At length, the great 
reading age of the world has come ; the best, the brightest, the 
most promising age, in its long and weary annals. Let it be 
welcomed without stint or fear. Let the people read.” 

I must venture to reply, that the very strain of these re- 
marks shows the importance and pertinency of the point I am 
discussing. It shows that we have arrived at that very period, 
when there is likely to be a want of due discrimination. Read- 
ing, for the mass of the people, is so new a pleasure and advan- 
tage, that, like food after a famine, it is liable, through eager- 
ness and incaution, to do hurt as well as good. After the long 
famine of knowledge, we can scarcely suspect any harm, either 
in the abundance or variety of intellectual food, or in anything 
that has the appearance of such food. Reading, it is thought, 
must be good any how. Since the manuscript has got a free 

and glorious “ imprimatur,” — let it be printed, — put upon 
it, we think that the book should have an equally free “ le- 
gatur,’ —let it be read, — put upon it. It is yet to be learnt, 
as it would seem, that we may eat and not be satisfied, and 
drink and not be refreshed ; that we may read much and be not 
a whit the wiser ; —nay, that the mind, like the body, may be 
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diseased by this promiscuous devouring of everything that 
comes in its way ; in fact, that the more we read, the less we 
may know, — yes, that the book itself, the very instrument of 
-knowledge, — may actually stand in the way of knowledge. 
Are you not acquainted with persons, — perhaps they are not 
many,— but do you not know those, who, seeking nothing but 
amusement from reading, never gain anything ‘else, and at 
length scarcely that; who read year after year, read all their 
lives through, and to your surprise never grow any wiser ; nev- 
er become : any more intelligent; never gain any principles of 
thought or action ; never know any more about the world they 
live in; nay, rather, who know less and less about the actual 
world and real life, the more they read? I think, this is no 
fiction. | 

There is also a way of looking at this reading privilege for 
the masses, which, for our individual advantage should be cor- 
rected. It seems such a great thing to get the people generally 
to read any way, that all consideration of particular tendencies 
is overlooked in the eagerness to compass that end. I observe 
something of this tone of thought among the English philan- 
thropists. ‘ Let the people be entertained at any rate; get 
them to read any how.” ‘This way of considering the whole 
public is very natural, and in certain cases, —that is, where 
both ignorance and indisposition are very great, —it may be 
very just and judicious. But, whatever may be proper for the 
public under peculiar circumstances ; yet, for our individual 
minds, a new kind of consideration is necessary. ‘The question 
for us individually is, what is the true plan for traiing up our 
faculties to the highest culture, — to the highest accomplish- 
ment, vigor, beauty, and happiness ? 

And even in this view, it may still be objected to the restric- 
tions I propose to lay on reading for mere amusement, that 
they are likely to cramp, and dull, and disgust the mind. I hear 
it said, “do not fence round this most delightful privilege of 
reading with rules. Do not talk about duty in the matter, lest 
you make it all a drudgery. Let reading be a pleasure and a 
pastime. Has not Dr. Johnson himself said, ‘read in a book 
when and where you are interested, and what interests you, and 
not otherwise ?’”” My answer is, that I do not contradict this 
rule, but propose a plan that fulfils it. I propose that the 
reader shall be interested, in a far higher degree, than he can 

be by mere books of amusement. I propose that amusing 

















































6 On Reading. [Sept. 
books themselves shall be far more amusing to him than they 

can be, if he reads them alone. The jaded novel-reader, or 

the mere lounger over magazines and newspapers, like the 

jaded epicure, or the lounger over his viands, does by no means 

derive the highest enjoyment from those very objects to which 

he exclusively addicts himself. ‘There is a vigor of mind, like 

that of the body, which, nourished on sustaining food, and often 

strung to high exertion, not only enjoys most in its strength, but 

most also in its lightest sportings. 

I may find occasion incidentally to say something of this 
topic in another place ; and I return to my rule, that light and 
amusing reading should be generally limited to the purposes of 
relief and recreation. 

In this, its proper place, I am by no means disposed to de- 
preciate it. It is, of all recreations, the highest, the purest, the 
most accessible, constant, and independent. Of all reliefs to 
mental or bodily languor, i it is the most kindly, beguiling, and 
unfailing. Let the overburthened mind of the toilsome stu- 
dent, let the weariness of labor, when capable of no higher 
exertion, resort to it and be refreshed. Recreation of some 
kind there must be. And an age of unusual and universal 
mental development must have mental recreation. More 
active, out-of-door amusements, too, are requisite to form 
healthful, vigorous, and cheerful communities. But many an 
hour is still left in the silent and quiet dwelling, for more tran- 
quil and intellectual entertainment ; and he, who writes an 
amusing and harmless book to meet that want, is entitled to the 
public gratitude, and he, who reads it, justly avails himself of 
one of the great blessings of modern literature. 

Nay more; there are other states of our being, besides weari- 
ness and languor, that need the influence to be exerted by 
works of imagination and taste. ‘There is the intentness of 
business, the plodding of care, the ennui that hangs over the 
familiar scene and the beaten track, the hard, mechanical, and 
worldly spirit of accumulation, that needs, from time to time, 
to be shaken from their fixtures, to be disenchanted from their 
spell. For this end, it is desirable that the mind should, from 
time to time, be cartied beyond its ordinary track ; that the 
curtains of visible life should be lifted up and unveil the worlds 
of imagination. On this account, one of the purest writers of 
the day, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, has advocated the theatre ; he 
contends that it is good for a man, by scenic show and story, to 
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be disenthralled from the grasp of care and anxiety, and to be 
transported completely into a world of romance. Anda pure 
theatre doubtless would well and wisely answer this purpose. 
-But let me observe that modern fiction has spread such a 
theatre before the eyes of the whole reading world. It has 
made the earth itself a theatre. Before all habitations and 
hamlets, before all palace couches and cottage fire-sides, the 
curtain is lifted up; and amidst scenery richer than ever was 
painted on the canvass, — amidst the lights not of the stage, 
but of heaven-kindled imagination, the historic ages rise, and 
scenes of fair romance ; the men of the old English time pass 
before us; the Roman and the Palmyrene act their parts; the 
Moor and the Spaniard fight again; and the Crusader wanders 
forth to the far East, to battle with useless but brilliant heroism 
for the holy sepulchre. Let the genius of fiction but lift the 
curtain from the familiar scene around us,— let it lift the heavy 
curtain of custom and use, and unveil the worlds of romance 
that lie deep and as yet hidden beneath the stern and cold 
aspects of real life,— like enchanted halls, like spar-lit caves, 
within the rock-bound mountains,— and a more difficult, but 
more useful and noble work would be done. 

But still it must be remembered that fiction has done little 
more for the intellect of the world than to amuse it. I grant 
that it has done something for the heart, and may do much 
more. It has helped to refine the sentiments of mankind, and 
may go on to correct their practical errors. It may minister to 
the truest and deepest wisdom of life. But from the very 
nature of this species of composition, it is not likely ever to 
excite and brace the mind to thought. A people, that should 
read nothing but novels, could never become a strong-minded 
or highly intellectual people. And the-same thing of course 
is true of the individual man. I only wish to know that a man 
or woman reads nothing but novels, to know that such man or 
woman possesses but little information, or cultivated vigor of 
mind. And of the common-place fictions, it is easy to see, that 
a man may read a thousand every year, and scarcely get one 
new idea. It is forever the same thing, over and over again. 
‘Two young persons become acquainted, who, the reader sees, 
fre to be married. ‘There is a wily rival, or a showy, heartless 
Soquette in the way, or a haughty father, or an intriguing 
mother, or some musty document of a will, or some dark secret 

hanging like a cloud over the prospect ; and there is some old 
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gipsy or superannuated nurse, who will unloose the knot, or 
some truculent robber who will cut it ; and by some unheard-of 
means all will come right. In short, “the course of ¢rue love 
running never smooth” (we are told) is the secret thread 
winding through the whole, which leads the reader on, and 
keeps up his interest. I do not object, let me observe in pass- 
ing, that the passion of love should occupy a place in novels ; 
it is a part of life, and should be properly portrayed. But J 
cannot help adding’ here, that there are many other things in 
life, which are yet to be exhibited in their true light. Life is a 
mine, deep and inexhaustible, from which the novelist may 
draw; and he seems as yet to have struck but one or two 
veins of it. 

The historical novel, indeed, of which Scott has set the great 
example, may be thought to have some claim to be excepted 
from this account. It may be said that this really is a vehicle 
of information. But the facts are too much distorted in order 
to suit the purposes of the novelist, and a philosophical analysis 
of great historical relations is too little in his way to allow.us 
to expect much wisdom or improvement from this kind of fiction. 
If the novel could be successfully composed upon the plan of 
unfolding to us the dramatis persona, something of the plot at 
the beginning, a horror it would be to the story-loving novel 
reader; but it is precisely that state of the case which makes 
the second perusal of such a work more useful than the first,— 
makes it an exercise of taste, judgment, and reflection ; — if, I 
say, the novel could be so written, upon this plan, as to keep 
up the necessary interest, it might become a teacher of higher 
wisdom than it is now ever likely to be. Upon this plan, it 
could pause, and give us reflection, philosophy, moral analysis, 
maxims of wisdom ; passages, like those of Shakspeare, worthy 
of being committed to memory. It has been justly remarked, 
how few passages there are of this character, even in Walter 
Scott. But so long as the novel confines us to the child’s 
entertainment of pursuing a story, I see not how it is ever to 
minister much to intellectual strength or expansion. 

And now let me return to the discrimination, which I am 
attempting to make, with regard to this kind of reading. I 
have been led in connexion with this object to speak of the 
novel. I have shown that from its very nature, it can scarcely 
be an instrument of mental, though it may be of moral, culture ; 
that while it addresses, and may most usefully address, the 
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affections, it makes, and must make, the mind passive rather 
than active, and therefore that its chief use to the mind, the 

reasoning faculty, must be to relieve and to recreate. Now I 
have said that reading for such purposes fairly has its place. 
This, I say, is the general principle, and it is not easy, perhaps, 
to bring it to any more definite application. If any one shall 
ask, what proportion of our reading hours this kind of reading 
may properly occupy ; I can only answer, precisely those hours 
of lawful leisure which cannot be given to any higher task of 
the mind ; just so much time, I say, and no more. I mean, 
however, that this shall apply not to the exact pages or hours 
of a man’s reading, but to his general plan. But how, it may 
be asked ‘again, is this proportion to be ascertained? I answer 
on this point, that every man’s mind must be his judge. It is 
impossible to lay down any invariable rule. ‘There is one rule 
for the studious man, and another for the man of business or 
toil. ‘There is one rule for the invalid, and another for the man 
in health. ‘There is one rule for one sort of mind, and another 
for another. Every man must judge for himself, whether at 
any time his mind is capable of something better than being 
amused. And if he will attend a little to the matter, he cannot 
fail, in the main, to judge rightly. If he will make it a point 
of conscience, it cannot be a point of any great difficulty. 
And I hold, in serious earnest, that it ought to be a point of 
conscience. I do not know what a man is thinking about, who 
never makes any distinction here, — who never conceives that 
he has anything to do with the wonderful faculty of thought 
but to amuse it. What should we say of the business man, 
who should recklessly give up a portion of the hours proper for 
business to recreation? But every man has an interest involv- 
ed in the improvement of his mind, far greater than in the 
improvement of his estate. An industrious man feels obliged, 
in common decency, to proportion his recreation to his business. 
And it is indecent for an intellectual being to give up all his 
hours for mental culture to mere entertainment. 

I must be allowed to contend that this is a subject worthy of 
the serious attention of every reflecting reader. It is really 
lamentable to consider how much reading there is to how little 
purpose ; how many young men and young women there are, 
who spend some hours of almost every day in reading, and go 
on year after year, — ten, twenty years, — becoming scarcely 
more intelligent than they were, — thinking of no greater variety 
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of subjects, — bringing forward nothing new in conversation, — 
studying nothing attentively, and understanding nothing 
thoroughly. ‘T here is no state of mind more common among 
us, than the feeling of vagueness, uncertainty, imperfectness in 
our mental acquisitions ; the consciousness of not knowing any 
thing in particular ; the disheartening sense of wanting every- 
thing like thorough accomplishment ; and this comes ‘from our 
desultory, purposeless, useless reading. Professional men suffer 
less from this cause, since they are compelled to study and to 
know something more perfectly. And yet, how many profes- 
sional men are cheated and beguiled by novels and magazines, 
from the high path of their destiny ! Every person who reads 
much, | must be allowed to say, should undertake to know 
something thoroughly, — Chemistry, or Botany, or History ; or 
the science of the fine arts ; or the principle and philosophy of 
his own occupation. It is much more common in foreign 
society than in ours, for every person to be an adept in some 
one thing. Not every one sings, and plays upon an instrument, 
and draws and paints a little, and has a smattering of French 
and Italian, and twenty things more ; but every one can do 
something well, — can draw w vell, or play well, or has a cabinet 
of minerals, or a collection of insects, and can talk well upon 
some branch of natural history, or can, at least, well recite or 
read from Shakspeare or Scott, and thus contribute something 
worth having to the pleasure and improvement of society. Here 
we are taught — and such is the course of our schools too — 
to know everything in general and nothing in particular—to 
know everything ill, and nothing well. 
Our (social) vaulting ambition 


“ O’erleaps itself and falls on t’ other side.” 


And it falls into a sort of intellectual limbo; where all is 
vague and misty. Or it falls, if you please, into an ocean 
of books and a vortex of society, where we are whirled 
about, —now snatching at this and now darting at that, 
—and then driven another way,—and altogether making no 
progress in the great intellectual voyage, in which we are sent 
upon the sea of time to the ocean of eternity. Our modern 
world is so crowded and clamorous with objects, interests, and 
distracting devices, that it has become a matter of special im- 
portance to every mind’s progress, that it should have an aim 
and course. We have to learn, at least many of us, what 
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calmness, fixedness of thought, concentrativeness of mind, 
mean; and our modern habits of reading, and our modern 
literature indeed, — sacrificing almost every thing to entertain- 
ment, — have very little tendency to teach us. It would be 
the best thing that could happen to most minds around us, to 
be rigidly shut up, for two or three months, to a single wise 
book, and thus to be obliged to study one thing. 

But it is time that I should proceed to speak more particular- 
(ly and more in detail of reading for improvement. In doing 
this I shall first propose some maxims and courses of reading, 
and then address myself to the question of their practicability. 

In the first place, with regard to maxims and courses of read- 
ing, I would lay it down as a rule, that every person, desirous of 
strengthening his or her mind, should, from time to time, read 
some hard book ; some book( [ mean, which will demand close 
attention, and fully exercise the reasoning faculty.) Let it be, 
for instance — and I will not propose very hard books — let it 
be, for instance, such a book as Plato on the Immortality of the 
Soul, or Abercrombie’s Treatise on Intellectual Philosophy, or 
Whately’ s Logic, or Bell on the Hand, or Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. ‘Some work {1 say} or some chapters of a 
work of Mental, or Moral, or Polltical, or Scientific, or Philo- 
logical analyst sis, let every reader peruse, from time to time, 
though it were only as an intellectual exercise. ‘The task, in- 
deed, should be adapted to the reader’s age, and proportioned 
to his powers ; but it is better that he should try his mind upon 
anything of this sort, than upon nothing, — better that he should 
but half understand the book, than never try to understand any- 
thing difficult. {He must read — to think ; he must read — 
pausing every now and then, looking back to gather up the 
argument; and often closing the book —to think. No person, 
who has not tried it, can have any idea of the manner in which 
this exercise will sharpen and invigorate his faculties, and give 
a kind of dignity, manliness, and, ‘I may say, a kind of lofty 
solemnity to his whole intellectual being. 

In the next place, I would say, that every reader should 
undertake, from time to time, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with some particular subject ; now with Geology, for instance, 
and then, with some other branch of natural philosophy, with 
Heat or Electricity, or with the general anatomy of his own 
body ; and especially with History; the history of his own 
country before all; or the history of England, or France ; or 
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with some particular epoch, as the Times of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in Spain, so ably and beautifully illustrated by a his- 
torian of our own. For the best complete history of our own 
country, I suppose we are still obliged to point to the Italian 
Botta. But, I trust, we shall not always be under the necessity 
of making this reference. We have historians, to whom we 
are looking for works worthy to be read and studied. 

I do not pretend to say how much any one can do of what 
is now proposed. But certainly every one, who has any con- 
siderable time, — an hour or two each day, — to devote to the 
improvement of his mind, can do better than waste all his 
reading upon barren generalities, upon vague acquisitions, upon 
knowledge so distressingly unsatisfactory as that which is gen- 
erally found among us. Reading may be something else than 
just to throw ourselves upon a stream that bears us whither it 
will ; it may have a purpose ; and although purpose with us ts 
very apt to outrun accomplishment, yet something may be done ; 
much may be done; more than we suspect. Only let a young 
man have the zeal that led young Bowditch to study the 
Mathematics on the ship’s deck that bore him to India; and I 
say not that he will do all which that eminent man did, but he 
will do more than he now conceives to be possible. The cele- 
brated mathematician, Lacroix, told Professor Hopkins of Will- 
iam’s College, that his acquaintance with Bowditch commenced 
on receiving from the young navigator, his (Lacroix’s) great 
work on the Calculus in three heavy quartos. And in what 
state did the great mathematician receive those three heavy 
quartos? Not only thoroughly studied on an Indian voyage, 
but with marginal notes annexed by the pen of young Bowditch ; 
and notes, said Lacriox, “ which were of essential service to me 
in preparing a new edition.” 

In the third place, and finally, every man, that reads much or 
even a little, may acquaint himself with so much of philosophy, 
as belongs to his particular profession, pursuit, or occupation. 
Men of the studious professions are supposed to do more or less 
of this, as a matter of course ; but other men in their callings 
may make similar acquisitions. A general survey of the legal 
principles and international relations of trade is not beyond the 
reach of the intelligent merchant. The architect and carpenter 
may study, at least, so many of the problems of Geometry, as 
demonstrate the rules upon which they are daily proceeding. 
All manufacturers in wood, in metals, in clothing fabrics, in 
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leather, paper, &c., and all machinists and artisans, and all 
agriculturists, may understand so much of mineralogy and 
chemistry, of solids and fluids, of powers and forces, as are 
applicable to the processes amidst which they are spending 
their lives. And what an interest would it give to their various 
pursuits, to be conversant with these several and appropriate 
branches of knowledge! The mechanical would become 
intellectual in their hands. Brute matter would rise before 
them in a thousand beautiful forms and agencies. ‘Toil and 
care would be lightened by that infusion into them of all-kindling 
intellect. Head-work would help handicraft. The field, the 
workshop, .the manufactory, would all be schools of learning. 
The laborer would know what he was about, and not work like 
a blind mole in the dark,—or, if the comparison be more 
pleasing, like a bee in a hive, or like a beaver at his dam, — 
doing many things he knows not why, — knowing no law for 
it, — only that it will by and by, he cannot tell how, produce a 
certain result. Laborers would not be mere workers, but in- 
ventors, experimenters, — they would be improvers of every- 
thing. Their field would be the world. Yes, and the great, 
dull world, the massive, hard, intractable world, would be 
moulded in their hands, — like the clay of the potter, like the 
marble of the statuary, — into forms, expressions, instruments 
of thought. 

And now I expect to hear it said, that I have laid out a 
course of reading for students, and not for laboring or business 
men. But I must pray you not to do me the injustice to sup- 
pose my meaning to be, that everybody may know everything. 
I have not spoken so loosely. I only say that everybody may 
know something,—yes, know it, and not merely know some- 
thing or other about it. We have a multitude of such knowers ; 
the country is filled with them ; our many books and multifari- 
ous reading are raising up a generation of such knowers ; but it 
is not common to find a person that knows any one thing 
thoroughly. ‘There is no country in the world like ours in this 
respect. In other countries the multitude, it is true, know 
nothing from books: But of those who do read, there is a far 
greater proportion than can be found here, who are accomplish- 
ed in their learning. Ours is an all-knowing country, — quite 
too much so, for the purposes of specific and effective culture. 
Imperfect accomplishment in learning, in art, in music, in every- 
thing, is kept in countenance here, as it is nowhere else in the 
world. 
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But to the question of practicability, — for that is the point 
to which I have come. I must insist that what I have proposed 
is practicable. I expect that men occupied with business, and 
women ‘careful and troubled about many things,” will tell me 
that they have no time for anything beyond the light, ephemeral 
reading of the day ; about which, they will say, that everybody 
knows something, and they must, to keep along with the world. 
I expect that laboring men will tell me, that they come home 
at night too much fatig ued and exhausted to read anything 
better ; and that a hard day’s work has fairly earned an even- 
ing’s pastime. 

Let me take up a moment in separating and answering these 
objections. 

I say, then, to the laboring man that a book which makes 
him think, will often rest him more than a trifling and useless 
one. It is his body generally that is weary, and not his mind ; 
and some mental action will often best relieve that weariness. 
To sink down into lazy, passive reverie over a story or a novel, 
is not to touch the true counteracting spring; but only to add 
sluggishness of mind to weariness of body. Dr. Doddridge 
tells us, that he used to relieve one hard study with another 
hard study, and never needed any other recreation. I do not 
exactly believe in that; and the works of that excellent man 
do not show me that the hard study, of which he speaks, ever 
amounted to what I should call hard thinking. But I do be- 
lieve that labor of the body may be relieved by labor of the 
mind. 

But there is another false hypothesis, as I think, involved in 
the objection. It seems to be supposed that reading, which 
tasks the mind, must needs be dull and uninteresting ; and that 
nothing but novels, journals, and voyages can be pleasing and 
agreeable. Quite and entirely otherwise, in my opinion, is the 
fact. Lam far from intending to recommend dull readings or 
studies. For my own part, | must say, that, aside from moral 
claims, far the most interesting book that ever I have read was 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, and next to that was a book 
on Chemistry. I must not be understood to say this as claiming 
to be much acquainted with either of these sciences. I speak 
only of the elements, — of what almost any man, with a little 
study, may master. And I verily believe that many a man, 
when he comes in, weary, from his day’s labor, and takes his 
seat by his evening fire, would be more entertained and delight- 
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ed by going over with a problem in Geometry, or a chapter in 
Chemistry, than by any tale that is told or can be told. Not, 
however, that the tale is to be rigidly excluded ; but only that 
something else, in its place and time, is to be faithfully intro- 
duced. 

But in the next place, it is said, that there is a want of time 
for the kind of reading that 1 propose. Heavy cares and light 
entertainments must usurp the whole of life. In reply, I have 
only to say, that for most persons this may be as they choose. 
They can spend less time in business, and still have enough 
property to satisfy all reasonable desires ; or they can give up 
some of their lighter, for deeper and better reading. They can 
venture to say, “1 have not read the last new Novel,” —a 
declaration, | confess, which I have come to look upon with 
great respect, when proceeding from persons who are really 
reading and improving themselves. It seems to say that they 
have had something so much better to do, as not to have found 
time to do that. It is a goodly and promising reverse of the 
common plea which I am considering. It says, ‘I must have 
time for books that do me good, and I cannot always find time 
for useless reading.” Useless reading, I repeat; for I desire 
any one to tell me what good he has ever got from perusing, for 
instance, Bulwer’s novels ; which many are reading at the rate 
of six or eight volumes a year, and so can find time for nothing 
else. I have read his late double novel, — Maltravers and the 
sequel, — because that in it Mr. Bulwer proposed to give his 
great view and summing up of the philosophy of life. And 
what is the amount of it? His hero is first guilty of a gross 
moral offence, for which a sneering apology at all virtue is 
made ; and then he lives, through the first part, a useless life of 
selfish pride and disdain. In the second part, his life is the 
same, and the whole interest of it turns upon a father’s falling 
in love, unconsciously, with his own daughter,—a constant 
shock to the reader’s moral feeling, of which the writer seems 
wholly unaware. At length, indeed, the fact proves to be 
otherwise, — it is not his own daughter with whom the father 
has fallen in love, — but he is led for a while to suppose so, and 
then is thrown into unnatural and unnecessary agonies at what 
was no fault of his ; as if that would make a moral reparation to 
the reader for the violence that has been done to his just and 
honorable sentiments throughout the whole book. And the end 
of all is, that the hero’s pride is broken down by this terrible 
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disclosure and by the violent death of his rival, means about 
as natural and moral as an earthquake. ‘The moral of the 
story is, as if we should say that a man was converted from a 
vicious and useless life, by a tornado, that crushed his house in 
pieces 

And for reading like this —the Circulating Libraries bemg 
witness — there is time enough. But no time for philosophy, 
—no time for real thought, — no time for true accomplishment, 
— no time for thorough | acquisition of knowledge. How many 
poor families are there in Germany, deeply skilled in music, 
well acquainted with some or other branches of science, — and 
indeed, in intellectual culture, before most of the fashionable 
and wealthy families in this country! And this too, a country 
of abundance, — of a free and untaxed soil and gainful traffic ! 
“ T,et us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

Aye, it is faith only, faith in that which does not eat, nor 
drink, nor die, that we want. If to live is only to get and 
keep, to accumulate and enjoy, then there is no argument for 
high intellectual culture; then such culture, useless, visionary 
attainment, must be left for dreaming students, and secluded 
anchorites, that know nothing about the world, forsooth, and are 
worth nothing to it. But if there is a mind within us, worth 
more than all the world, and if there is a just and due interest 
in it; if knowledge, simple, quiet, homebred knowledge be 
counted to be worth more than all the gains of wealth, and the 
flaunting robes of fashion, then will all ‘difficulties vanish before 
the unconquerable zeal for improvement. 

So has knowledge almost always been cultivated and genius 
nurtured, —that is to say, amidst difficulties: Where did 
Franklin first cultivate the knowledge that at length bore him 
to the heights of fame? In a printing office. Where did 
Bowditch study the mathematics? In early life, on ship-board, 
and ever after, in hours snatched from the cares of a busy life. 
How did Ferguson begin to study astronomy ? ‘Tending sheep 
in Scotland; lying on his back upon the bare earth, and gazing 
upon the heavens, — mapping out the constellations by means 
of a simple string stretched from hand to hand, with beads upon 
it, which, sliding back and forth, enabled him to ascertain the 
relative distances of the stars. Where did young Faraday 
commence his studies, — still young, and yet the successor in 
London to the celebrated Davy? He began his chemical 
studies, a poor boy, in an apothecary’s shop. Sir Richard 
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Arkwright, who was knighted for the improvements he intro- 
duced into cotton-spinning, and whose beautiful seat upon the 
Wye is one of the fairest in England, was a barber till he was 

- thirty years old. And at this moment, there is a man in New 
England who can read fifty languages, ‘who was apprenticed, — 
who has always worked, — and who still works, —as a black- 
smith ! 

But it is time that I should bring this notice of examples, 
and indeed, this essay, to a close. Many will say, I know, 
that they have not the genius of these distinguished men. But 
how, I ask, can they ever know whether they have a genius or 
not, so long as-they suffer their powers to be buried under a 
mass of useless reading! Read one good, strong book, — study 
one problem, one point in philosophy, and you may find that 
you have powers of which you never suspected the existence. } 
If I might be allowed to propose and affix a motto to this 
essay, it would be — LEss READING AND MORE STUDY. 

Let me add one word more. Is there any young person 
entering into life, —entering upon a world over which have 
passed six thousand years of human experience, — just coming 
into an innumerable company of human beings, strangers to 
him yet? And are there any records of these ages and of 
these men? Can he hear the sound of their footsteps, from 
the dim shores of antiquity? Will he not then listen? Will 
he not desire to know something of the great story of departed 
ages, — of the fortunes of the “Persian and the Palmyrene, of 
the Greek and Roman? And would he not, above all, gladly 
know something of the wisdom of the wise and wonderfal 
among men? Would he not know what Socrates thought as 
he talked with Plato, — what eloquence Cicero uttered in the 
Roman forum, — or what sublime visions visited the study of 
Milton, — or what sage precepts dropped from the tongue of 
Fenelon or Taylor? \ Surely, ordinary human curiosity is enough 
to prompt the desire of this knowledge. And no longer does 
it seek in vain. Here is the printing-press, — the grand camera 
obscura of modern times ; — and all men and all ages stand 
before us as pictures. (We sit in our houses, even the humblest, 
with the key of universal knowledge in our hands; on every 
side, at our will, curtain after curtain rises before us, —and all 
the treasures and glories of human thought, enterprise and action 
are unveiled to our view. ‘To our very thresholds come the 
sages of all times, and proffer to us the ministrations of their 
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wisdom. What loftiness would be found in communing with 
them ! — what wisdom might be gathered from the tablets of 
old time !— what inspiration from the quickening breath of 
universal knowledge 1 look for a generation that shall under- 
stand its position and its privilege ! 

0. D. 


Arr. Il. — The Christian Teacher, for April, 1839. Lon- 
don: containing the correspondence between the Clergymen 
and the Unitarian Ministers at Liverpool. Nine of the Lec- 
tures published on both sides. 


Unrrartans seem to have inherited the sentence of Ishmael, 
“every man’s hand is against us.” Our brethren will hardly 
allow that there is one point of sympathy between us and them. 
It must be admitted that we have an unshaken faith in our own 
system, for we are called on all sides to fight its battles. Dif- 
fering ‘on one or another point from all religious parties, we 
incur reproach from all. ‘The advocates of the authority of 
tradition and antiquity murmur at the slights which we put upon 
the Fathers and the primitive customs of the Church, and we 
maintain against them that we know more about Christianity 
than these old Fathers did; and as to primitive customs, we 
scarcely give ourselves the trouble to dispute about what they 
really were, while we cover more ground by asserting that we 
have to do with them no further than we please. On these 
points we are at issue with the true descendants of the old 
Fathers, the men who have folios in their libraries, who buy up 
bodies of divinity, and know all about the councils of the 
Church. On the subject of discipline, there are three distinct 
parties who assail us with different weapons, Popes, Convoca- 
tions, and Presbyteries. We care the less for these, indeed, 
for the weapons have been sadly blunted against each other 
before we feel them. 

And then as to that vast array of tenets, which have been 
brought under the protection of creeds, confessions, and cove- 
nants, every holyday and Saint’s-day in the calendar may be 
kept as the anniversary of a contention with us. Plans of 
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Christian Union, though seemingly designed with a full appre- 
hension of all the varieties of Christian belief, and proposing a 
mantle of charity, apparently large enough to cover all who 
_ avow a Christian faith and labor for Christian ends, have, in 
every instance, most pointedly excluded Unitarians. The Gos- 
pel net, as it is drawn to the shore, evidently shows various 
specimens of bad and good, as the Savior predicted; but con- 
trary to his authority, and. very unwarrantably, the fishes have 
taken upon themselves the work of selection. After having 
been caught over and over again, and battered about by strong- 
er fish, we are thrown back into the waters for revivification, or 
left high and dry upon the land. 

It is hard in most cases to trace the origin of each new con- 
troversy against us. In our own country it is called forth some- 
times by the appointment of a theological professor, or by the 
return of the annual prayer meeting for the conversion or per- 
version (whichever it might prove to be) of our University, or 
by the sundering of an old congregation, or by a trial for heresy 
in another denomination, (for heresy invariably assumes a gar- 
ment of light, and that of course is Unitarianism.) In Scotland, 
if a member of the Establishment, or even an orthodox dissen- 
ter from it, presumes, as in a late instance, to go to a Unitarian 
chapel, he is “awfully reproved” for his offence, as were the 
obdurate Indians, the playing urchins, and the giggling negroes, 
by our good fathers, at the Thursday Lecture. ‘Then a new 
controversy will arise about the insidious and soul-destroying 
heresy of Unitarianism. In England some new cause of strife 
comes with every day. ‘The repeal of acts and tests, which 
never should have been passed, makes openings in the body 
politic, through which the monster creeps ; and the moment he 
shows head or tail, down come the blows both from those who 
have long been inside, and from those who have just been ad- 
mitted there. The Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord 
Bishop of London, with a salary of fifty thousand dollars a 
year, and an equal number of parishioners in one city who have 
no clothing to cover their nakedness, and a million more in the 
same city who are the subjects of no pastoral care, and have 
no opportunity of attending public worship, however much dis- 
posed for it, the spiritual head of this diocese proposes a plan 
for the erection of new and free metropolitan churches ; and one 
of the arguments found most forcible is the check which will 
thus be put upon dissent and Unitarianism. ‘Two venerable 
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prelates of the Church dared to subscribe to the practical ser- 
mons of an aged Unitarian minister, who, as he is about to lay 
his grey hairs and virtues in the grave, would leave with his 
people a memorial of his long and faithful services. ‘The 
Bishops vindicate their subscription on the ground of long ac- 
quaintance, close affection, and a most respectful sense of the 
sincerity and virtues of the author of the sermons. ‘They quote 
the precedent of other prelates and dignitaries having dared to 
subscribe to the noblest vindication of the truth of the Christian 
faith which has ever been made, though it came from the study 
and the pen of a heretic. But all will not do; their under 
clergy call them to account, and the prelates ask forgiveness 
and receive a rebuke, contrary to all our ideas of subordination, 
for we had thought that a Bishop was to give, not to receive, 
instruction. An aged and much honored father among the 
Unitarian clergy asks and receives permission to dedicate a 
learned, but not controversial, work on the New Testament, to 
a little girl who lives in a large palace and is called a Queen. 
He is boldly rebuked for his audacity, and the struggling faith 
receives another blow. The funds which former piety bequeath- 
ed for purposes of charity,—charity in the wide apostolic 
sense, — have come by legal and just succession into the hands 
of Unitarians. ‘They distribute them in the same spirit which 
founded them, — to some who are not included by literal con- 
struction, and to others who are not excluded either by the letter 
or the spirit of the trust, — the greater part to those who differ 
alike from themselves and the donors, and a small part to their 
own brethren, who do the same. ‘The cry of heresy is found 
sufficient to wrench the funds from the lawful administrators of 
them. A Chancellor decides questions of divinity, expounds a 
catechism, and locks and unlocks the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven. A Unitarian minister promises to his little flock, and 
to all who would not raise or credit unjust calumnies, a vindica- 
tion of the faith which he believes and loves, and a Major of 
Artillery, in time of peace, and without orders from head quar- 
ters, tears down the placards, and calls the preacher to account. 
Thus are we met by all sorts of weapons, from simple child’s 
toys to deep artillery. ‘The workings of the subtle foe appear 
everywhere. ‘The great battery which is already opened in 
England, and which will probably decide the question there, is 
the subject of National Education. The Established Church 
finds that it requires all its forces to uphold itself. It could not 
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set up another great idol of the people by its side, even if it 

might wish to do so, and perhaps it might not be willing thus to 

divide the gold of the temple and the hearts of the worshippers. 

But the people there are beginning to instruct the government. 

They presume to think they have a right to control what they 
pay for, and to have what they are willing to pay for, and to 
have what they want. National Education they will have ; 
and when its blessings are widely spread abroad, we may hope 
that the foolish prejudices, now so easily excited about our belief, 
and the opportunities which are afforded to some to misrepresent 
and oppose it, will be done away. ‘Then may we look for a 
vindication and a triumph. And as there is something like a 
taunt and a boast in these last words, we may as well qualify 
them by making a remark, which we intended to utter in the 
course of this article, and which has often risen to our lips in 
public. Very frequently an assertion is advanced in the public 
meetings and publications of our body, the spirit of which is, 
that believers all over Christendom need only to know and 
understand our opinions to be ready with their whole hearts to 
embrace them. We do not believe this assertion. We must 
grant the charity, the respectful opinion and construction of the 
abilities and views of others, which we ask for our own. Most 
undoubtedly there are Christian scholars all over the world, who 
thoroughly understand our views, and yet do not think them 
conformable to revelation, do not approve them, and cannot 
believe them. Why and how this is so, we will not undertake 
to explain here, but will leave our remark with the simple state- 
ment, that we do not wish it to apply to the great fundamental 
points of Christian belief, for here we maintain that there is 
now but little difference of opinion. ‘The questions at issue 
between us and our opponents are more of degrees to which 
a doctrine is true, than of the truth of the doctrine itself. It is 
not whether the human heart has elements of sin, not whether 
there is a relation between the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
not whether the decisions of reason have any place in the 
interpretation of Scripture, but whether the human heart is 
wholly depraved, — whether there is more or less relation be- 
tween the Father, Son, and Spirit, — whether reason is to have 
a wide or a limited range in interpreting Scripture. All who are 
_ not Unitarians are not fools. Many of them are most thorough 
Biblical scholars and critics, calm and dispassionate inquirers, 
earnest disciples of truth, generous and dignified in the treat- 
ment of those who differ from them. 
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Meanwhile there are two problems, which, until explained, 
we must be allowed to advance as highly in our favor, and 
which have never been explained in any Unitarian controversy 
which has ever occurred in England. We speak of England, 
for among ourselves the first problem which we are about to 
state has not so much application. Why should they be called 
deceivers, perverters of the truth, infidels, sophists, and by other 
opprobrious titles, who, after having used all the means which 
others have in the ‘search for Scripture truth, maintain what 
they honestly believe to be such, at their great worldly loss and 
discomfort? ‘The situation of a faithful clergyman of the 
Established Churchgin England is one of the most delightful 
and satisfying which this uncertain world offers to any one. 
Comfort, happiness, esteem, easy duty, a sense of usefulness, 
high rewards, all as pure and worthy as a pure heart can look 
to wait on it. Earth has no more lovely spots than the rural 
villages of England, no purer hearts than they educate and 
bless, no more opened hands than are there stretched out in 
kindness and hospitality. Now, if the incumbent of one of 
these villages sincerely believes the faith which he professes, if 
his heart and conscience are in his work, he may thank God 
morning and night with the deepest gratitude for the path of 
duty and of joy which is his daily walk. His weekly ministra- 
tions are offered in a Church, every stone of whose walls, every 
tablet of whose pavement preaches with the venerable savor of 
centuries, ‘The best examples of humanity for a score of gen- 
erations, whose virtues are perpetuated along the aisles, preach 
with him. He reads a service which is ever as fresh and cheer- 
ful to the true worshipper, as the ivy which climbs the spire. 
Those, who need sound wisdom and will profit by it, wait on his 
lips. He is the teacher, adviser, and friend of his flock, the 
repository of every sorrow, the welcome counsellor and guest at 
every hearth. The highest honors, which the state can bestow 
in the noblest sphere, wait on his faithfulness. Neither monarch 
nor noble feels humbled in his companionship. He may leave 
behind him a widow and orphans secure from the fangs of pov- 
erty. But we might write page after page in describing the at- 
tractivenes of such a situation. Those who know through what 
a flowery and fruitful path Ken and Herbert and Crabbe have 
walked can imagine it all. Now, many of the brightest tints — 
in this picture are. to be darkened, if you put in the place of a 
parish clergyman a dissenting minister, especially a Unitarian 
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minister. No University honors can be attached to their names 
from Oxford or Cambridge, no state patronage provides for 
them or their children ; no venerable spire tells the traveller 
afar off of their place of worship; no solemn bell calls their 
flock around them. Bearing a name of reproach, they do their 
own work and that of others. The higher grades of a very 
artificial society are fast closed against them , except in a very few 
instances. ‘They learn Christian humility under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, namely, by having a sense of it forced 
upon them by others, and are often obliged to eke out a scanty 
subsistence by other labors than those which belong to their 
calling. Not that they want for sympathy, for kindness, for 
respect and support from some of the most worthy of the land. 

They too have circles of honored and beloved friends, whose 
acquaintance and esteem are treasures. But still they are, as 
they should not be, beneath their brethren in the same work ; 
they fill a second place in Church and State; the sphere of 
their influence and virtues is narrowed ; they pay a penalty for 
keeping a pure conscience. ‘Therefore, the first problem, which 
we hope to see explained in the next controversy, is this: 
Why should men sacrifice worldly ease and honor, in order to 
utter unpopular truth, unless from their souls they believe it ? 
If unworthy motives must be attributed to either party, on which 
side are they most likely to be found, on that where there is a 
loss, or on that where there is a gain? Every year there are 
instances of Church clergymen becoming Unitarian ministers, 
and in every instance, as far as worldly considerations are con- 
cerned, it is at a sacrifice ; they change their society and_pros- 
pects for the worse. You may say that these men are in error ; 
but do the names of infidel, hypocrite, deceivers, and _pervert- 
ers of Scripture, properly apply to them? Besides, you must 
acknowledge that many of them are thorough scholars, and 
have an honest, devoted wish to discover the truth ; that is, 
they have the means and the will to interpret the Scriptures 
faithfully ; and what more have you? 

The second problem, which we hope will be solved in the 
next controversy, is this: | How does it happen that those pas- 
sages of Scripture, upon the correctness of whose reading or 
interpretation sound scholarship and criticism throw the most 
suspicion, should be the very ones which are put foremost in 
support of what is called Orthodoxy ? Our opponents, indeed, 
may vindicate their view of these passages, but without a 
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brazen obstinacy they cannot say that no evidence or argument 

may be raised on admitted grounds against them. By a 
very common misplacing of cause and effect, we are said to 
have adopted Unitarian views without the authority of Scripture, 
and then to pervert Scripture to their support. If we might be 
allowed to state our own case, we should say, that having 
searched the Scriptures, we had adopted our views because we 
found them to be taught by the whole tenor of those writings, 
and have besides the very best ‘Trinitarian authority for dis- 
puting certain readings which favor different views. Unless 
a man is determined to deny in this single matter the 
influence of a principle which operates every where else, he will 
allow that the authors of the received version of the Scripture, 
being Orthodox, would of course adopt an interpretation or a 
reading which favored their tenets, though grammar, sound 
sense, reasoning, and fact were at least equally in favor of a 
different reading or interpretation. While, therefore, we are 
willing to receive the whole Bible, word for word as it Is, and 
call it a Unitarian Bible from beginning to end, we maintain 
most confidently that the most prominent passages, adduced in 
an Orthodox argument, are the most suspected passages ; sus- 
pected, too, on “good Trinitarian authority. We ask why this 
is so? 

Till these two problems are solved, as we said before, we 
shall regard them as turning in our favor. ‘They certainly do 
vindicate, first, our sincerity in the search and contention for 
truth, and second, our reasonable belief that the word of God 
is on our side. ‘These two qualifications, sincerity and religious 
faith, are all that we ask our opponents to allow us. 

Delaying still longer to refer to the especial subject of this 
article, we wish to say a few words in relation to Unitarianism 
in England. Its growth and progress there have been natural 
and healthy, fully exemplifying the conditions under which 
truth ever wins its proper triumphs, with the guidance and vir- 
tues of good men, against the influence and supporters of error. 
We do not believe that a religious controversy was ever con- 
ducted in a more faithful and Christian spirit, than has been 
exhibited in times past by the great majority of Unitarian 
writers and preachers. As we draw our best arguments against 
certain doubtful passages of Scripture from Trinitarian writers, 
so we might gather, even from the Bishops of the Establishment, 
the highest commendations of the Christian character of their 
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opponents. The noble spirit of Bishop Hare’s famous treatise 
is a tribute to their great cause of a sound interpretation of the 
Scriptures amid all difficulties. Bishop Watson made no un- 
willing or forced concession, when speaking of the celebrated 
Duke of Grafton, in the Anecdotes of his own Life, he said: 
“T never attempted either to encourage or to discourage his 
profession of Unitarian principles ; for | was happy to see a 
person of his rank professing with intelligence and with sincerity 
Christian principles. If any one think that an Unitarian is not 
a Christian, I plainly say, without being myself an Unitarian, 
that I think otherwise.” 

At the period of the English Commonwealth, we have the 
first clear revival and bold avowal of anti-trinitarian sentiments 
on the part of distinguished scholars and honored Christians. 
From the Revolution of 1688 to our own time, the chain of 
anti-trinitarians is unbroken, men eminent alike for deep 
scholarship, catholic hearts, and Christian virtues; Emlyn, 
Peirce, Benson, Lardner, Dr. John Taylor, Chandler, ‘Towgood, 
Fleming, Cappe, Kippis, Price, Enfield, Rees, Carpenter, and 
Aspland, are but a few from a great host. Cromwell, equally 
from a knowledge of the religious spirit of his times, which took 
such diverse manifestations, and a caution which dreaded the 
ascendancy of any one party, allowed in his ordinance of 1653 
unlimited toleration to all Protestant sects, except Episcopalians, 
or, as they were called, Prelatists. ‘Then the Presbyterians and 
Independents struggled together more violently than either alone 
or both united had struggled against their common foe, the 
Church. ‘Their disagreement, more than anything else, made 
shipwreck of the cause of Dissent. ‘The Presbyterians, looking 
for a moderate form of Church government, hoped for a union 
with the Episcopalians, until the act of Uniformity forbad them 
to hope any longer. But by English Presbyterianism then is 
not to be understood Scotch Presbyterianism. For it was only 
in a very limited sense that that name, as describing a mode of 
Church government, could ever be applied to any form of 
Dissent in England. It was only in Lancashire and some few 
small and scattered districts, that anything like true Presbyteri- 
anism ever prevailed in England. ‘The principal Presbyterian 


whole period and since, the three denominations of Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Baptists, have been gradually be- 
coming more distinct, as their peculiar principles have matured. 
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The period, when the Unitarian controversy was most rife in 
England, was between 1690 and 1720. This occasioned the 
meeting at Salter’s Hall, to quire whether there was any point 
within which liberty of conscience ought to be restricted. Both 
Churchmen and Dissenters engaged in it. ‘Then a noble testi- 
mony was offered to the rights of conscience. The majority, 
being seventy-three, dec ided against requiring a subscription to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, though many of them believed it; 

sixty-nine voted for it. However, we must qualify the praise 
we are tempted to bestow on their moderation. Fierce discus 
sions, stern oppression, and wild fancies had convulsed every 
religious party. Every preacher had a notion of his own to 
utter, and no hearer would listen to any one who did not “ speak 
to his condition.” Suffering all the evils which the Catholics 
had predicted of Protestantism, Protestants could not deprive 
themselves of its privileges. Seeking refuge and charity each 
for himself, he was more willing to grant them to others. 
Therefore peace was first eranted to the Unitarians by those 
who feared for themselves, but now we have cheering signs of 
its beginning to come from a love of us. In our own country 
the Unitarians are descendants of the Independents, but in 
England they are the descendants of the Presbyterians. And 
this, it seems to us, is the all important point upon which should 
rest the decision, as to which party is the rightful guardian of 
the funds spoken of above, as left under Presbyterian names. 
In many instances these funds have come into the hands of 
Unitarians, as the rightful successors and heirs of the founders, 
and they have distributed them among the various classes of 
Protestant Dissenters. But now their right to any participation 
in them is called in question. ‘Their opponents, however, find 
it a hard matter to establish any conditions for the enjoyment of 
the funds, based upon the profession of certain doctrines by those 
who hold them. At the period when the greater part of the 
endowments were made, a feeling prevailed, the results of 
which were laxity and liberality. Without any violent change, 
the so called Presbyterian Chapels have become Unitarian 
Chapels. ‘The Registers and Church books of many congre- 
gations, especially in the villages, show a legal transmission of 
trusteeship and membership, often in the same family for many 
generations. ‘The case is precisely the same as with our College 
fund, and the property in many of our Churches. Our courts 
have decided where the right lies here. With equal justice 
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might the Catholics of Ireland go over to England and claim 
the funds of the two Universities, as that with which modern 
Independents demand the exclusive management of old Presby- 
terian charities. In this light the prominent case contested in 
England is particularly unfortunate for the Independents. ‘The 
first charge of perversion, brought against the trustees of the 
charities of Dame Sarah Hewley, was grounded upon the par- 
ticipation in its benefit which Mr. Cappe enjoyed on his settle- 
ment at York. Now, Mr. Cappe was an Anan, the successor 
of Mr. Hotham, whose services Lady Hewley attended, whose 
Chapel she especially recommended to her trustees, and whose 
flock, under the services of her own pastor, had so interpreted 
the truth as to wish to hear it dispensed by an Arian. ‘The 
only thing which can be tortured into a doctrinal test, annexed 
to her charities, is that the old women in the Hospital who 
enjoyed her bounty should “be able to repeat Mr. Edward 
Bowles’ Catechism.” This Catechism, soon after this mention, 
went entirely out of the limited use which it then enjoyed. It 
is not now and never was used by a Calvinist congregation, and 
never could have been written by a Calvinist. ‘There seems to 
us, then, to be something very disingenuous in a Calvinist or 
Independent of this day, raking up an old document, which they 
have never had anything to do with themselves, and applying it 
as a test to others. Indeed it was by the merest chance that a 
copy of this document could be found when the matter began 
to be litigated. Luckily, or unluckily, Calamy had given it in 
his Continuation of his Memorials of Non-Conformists, and 
it is to him that the information filed in Chancery refers for a 
copy. He inserts it with the remark that it is scarce and diffi- 
cult to be met with. ‘This case, when decided, will serve as a 
precedent for many others. After a protracted litigation, the 
Unitarians are awaiting an appeal to the Lords. 

The Unitarians of lreland preserve the designation of Pres- 
byterian and a form of Presbyterian government, under the 
name of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster. The government 
has constituted them an independent ecclesiastical body, with 
the rights and privileges of other Presbyterians. So it would 
seem that the right of the Unitarians to the inheritance of the 
Chapels and funds of their ancestors depends wholly upon their 
retaining a name, which never properly belonged to the body of 
which they are now the representatives. * Every year and 
month new cases arise and are litigated, with nothing more than 
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a name upon which to rest the question. The Unitarians wor- 
shipping in the temple of their forefathers in Risley Chapel, 
near Warrington, Lancashire, were last year ejected by law, 
and their places supplied by Scotch Presbyterians. ‘The out- 
raged Unitarians of course immediately took measures for the 
erection of another chapel. The vindication of their rights in 
this respect, and the establishment of their religious opinions 
as true and Christian, are causes which tend to keep the Eng- 
lish Unitarians in a state of continued warfare, acting on the 
defensive. They are in an uninterrupted controversy, “knowing 
nothing of the peace which we have here enjoy ed, since our 
opponents have given us over as irreclaimable. Meanwhile, 
we observe that each new controversy, which occurs there, 
seems to come more and more directly to the points at issue. 
Those who array themselves against us seem to be better in- 
formed of our views, of what we hold, and how and why we 
hold it. They quote to their hearers more full passages from 
the works of distinguished Unitarians, instead of making a paint- 
ing themselves, and then shooting at it. Still they are surprised, 
and almost shocked, when they find that we do not profess to 
uphold all the views and interpretations of the fathers and breth- 
ren and disciples of our cause. 

The late controversy in Liverpool originated in a publica- 
tion in a secular newspaper in that place, addressed * ‘To all 
who call themselves Unitarians in the town and neighborhood 
of Liverpool,” signed by Fielding Ould, minister “of Christ 
Church. It makes known his intention, aided by twelve 
brother clergymen, to deliver a course of lectures “on the sub- 
jects in controversy between the Church of England, and those 
who call themselves Unitarians.” ‘This letter is written for the 
most part in a kindly and respectful spirit. He grants the 
name of Unitarians by courtesy, not as of right ; for it seems to 
charge Polytheism upon those who are not included under it. 
This disposition to find fault with a designation which we think 
so appropriate, if we needs must have any, has become very 
common in England. Mr. Taber had given us the name of 
Unipersonalists, and he has been followed in a few instances. 
It has often seemed to us remarkable, that the Established 
Church should bestow upon the Unitarians an attention so dis- 
proportionate to their numbers among the large body of Dis- 
senters. Mr. Ould, in his letter, accounts for this on the ground 
of the wide departure we make from true Christian doctrine. 
He says ; — ' 
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** That, while we believe the other dissenting bodies to have ar- 
ranged an ecclesiastical system in our judoment not clearly 
Scriptural, and deficient in those particulars which constitute 
the perfection,though they may not affect the essence of a church, 
we do at the same time acknowledge that they generally hold, as 
articles of faith, those great fundamental Gospel t truths, which are 
the substance of the safety of souls, truths, which, w hile so held, 
give them a part in that gracious covenant in Christ, within 
which God has revealed a way of salvation for all, and out of 
which he has not revealed a way of mercy to any.” He admits 
that ‘if Unitarians be sound interpreters of Holy Scripture, we 
Trinitarians are guilty of the most heinous of all sins, idolatry ; 
and if, on the other hand, ours be the creed of the apostles, 
saints, and martyrs, Unitarians are sunk in the most blasphemous 
and deadly error, and are wholly unworthy of being considered 
Christians, in any proper sense of the word.” 


We said the letter was written for the most part in a kindly 
and respectful spirit. From a regard to the sincere belief of 
the author, we will not even make an exception to his com- 
mendation, on account of the tone of confidence and self-satis- 
faction which pervades it, as if the whole truth were, without a 
shadow of doubt, on his side. ‘Thus he announces the inten- 
tion of himself and his brethren, to consecrate the day preced- 
ing the first lecture of the course, “ for the purpose of solemn 
humiliation before God, and earnest prayer for the blessing of 
our Heavenly Father, upon the work in which we are about to 
engage, that we may be enabled to exhibit the ‘ mind of Christ ’ 
while employed in ‘contending for the faith,” and that 
we may have great success in our endeavors to be instrumental 
in enlightening the eyes, which we believe to have been blind- 
ed by ‘the ‘God of this world’ ” A singular way of humbling 
one’s self. 

This letter was answered likewise in a newspaper commu- 
nication by Messrs. Martineau, ‘hom, and Giles, the three 
Unitarian ministers of Liverpool. ‘These gentlemen considered 
that the gauntlet had been thrown down by their opponents for 
a controversy, or discussion pro and con, to take place between 
them on terms as equal as possible, either in the pulpit, or 
through the press. But, it seems to be doubtful whether these 
fair terms were offered. We are inclined to think that Mr. 
Ould unguardedly and unintentionally used words which im- 
plied the offer. ‘There are three sentences in his letter, which 
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bear upon the point. Addressing himself to all who call them- 
selves Unitarians in and near Liverpool, he gives the great doc- 
trinal difference already referred to as a reason for proposing a 
course of Lectures, ‘‘ and requesting your attendance on these 
lectures, and inviting your most solemn attention to those sub- 
jects,’ &c. Again ; 


**T ask you, men and brethren, I put it to your consciences, 
is it not of the nature of the tenderest charity, of the purest love, 
of the most affectionate sympathy with those in the extreme of 
peril, and that an eternal peril, to supplicate to these doctrines 
the attention of such as have not yet received them, to pray 
them to come and ‘search with us the Scriptures, wheth- 
er these things be so?’” Again. ‘* Seeing that the controver- 
sial discussion of disputed points was unquestionably the practice 
of the apostolic and primitive, as well as of all other ages of re- 
ligious revival, we invite and beseech you by the mercies of God 
in Christ, to come and give us at least a patient hearing, while 
we endeavor to ‘ persuade you concerning Jesus,’ and ‘ by all 
means to win some of you.’ Surely it is a sweet and a pleasant 
thing, —a thing not to divide and sever,— but to unite and to 
gather into the bonds of dearest affection, thus to tell and to hear 
together of the great things which our God has done for our souls.” 


Is here an offer of a discussion and a controversy, or merely 
an invitation to listen to an ex parte plea? While we think the 
Unitarians were perfectly justified in taking it up as a summons 
to a controversial discussion on both sides, we have no idea that 
their opponents intended to offer it. Indeed, they might quote 
precedent for their singular way of combating the honest opin- 
ions of others, without even supposing that a reply would fol- 
low. Such was the treatment which was put upon their 
honored martyr, Latimer, and many other Reformers. And 
when the infirm old man at last obtained permission to reply, 
with the promise that his hasty answers should not be recorded 
against him, “he heard a pen walking behind the tapestry,” 
and knew how to appreciate the candor of those opponents, who 
would first silence him, and then pervert his justification. ‘The 
Presbyterians, too, at the conference to which they were in- 
vited by the learned James, at Hampton Court, found that 
they were expected to be listeners only. We remember a 
faithful pedagogue, who, while laying on his blows thick and 
fast, was wont to ask the sufferer if there was any reason why 
he should not be flogged, at the same time that no opportunity 
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for reply was allowed between the blows. The Unitarian min- 


isters say in reply, that a decision, formed upon just attention to 
evidence — 


** Can be attained only by popular advocacy on either side, or 
popular advocacy on both; and, as you have proffered the lat- 
ter, we shall esteem it a duty to cooperate with you, and con- 
tribute our portion of truth and argument towards the correction 
of public sentiment on the great questions at issue between us. 
Deeply aware of our human liability to form and to convey false 
impressions of views and systems from which we dissent, we 
shall be anxious to pay a calm and respectful attention to your 
defence of the doctrines of your church. We will give notice of 
your lectures as they succeed each other, to our congregations, 
and exhort them to hear you in the spirit of Christian justice and 
affection, presuming that in a like spirit you will recommend 


your hearers to listen to such reply as we may think it right to 
offer.” 


The Syllabus of the Trinitarian Lectures, advertised in the 
paper, announced that one of them would prove “ the Unitarian 
interpretation of the New Testament based upon defective 
scholarship, or on dishonest or uncandid criticism.” Rightly 
do the Unitarians complain that a controversy, which was to be 
“a sweet and pleasant thing,’ should thus commence with 
insulting epithets. The clergymen propose to publish their 
Lectures soon after delivery, and the ministers express a hope 
that they may appear in season to be consulted by them in 
print, before they make answer on each following week. The 
ministers also suggest that an epitome of each lecture, and 
another of the reply, appear each week in a newspaper, or that 
some public journal be made the vehicle of a discussion, inde- 
pendent of the Lectures, these being the only two feasible 
modes of bringing both sides of the argument before the same 
audience. They suggest the propriety, though they do not 
insist upon it, of their being allowed to commence the proposed 
correspondence, as the pulpit controversy, already preoccupied 
by their opponents, has introduced some points of minor inter- 
est and importance. ‘They reflect slightly on the assumption 
of entire right, and the self-complacency of their opponents, so 
contrary to the true spirit of Protestantism. ‘They allow that 
there are certain conditions, upon which the proposed contro- 
versy may be a “ sweet and pleasant thing,” but intimate that 
it loses something of its attractiveness, when “ fallibility being, 
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confessed on one side, infallibility is assumed on the other, 
where one has nothing to learn, and ev erything to teach ; where 
the arguments of an equal are ‘propounded asa message of in- 
spiration ; where presumed error is treated as unpardonable 
guilt, and on the fruits of laborious and truth-loving inquiry, 
terms of reprobation and menaces of everlasting perdition are 
unscrupulously poured.” ‘They consider that an intention to 
observe a preparatory day of humiliation but ill accords with 
this spirit of confidence. ‘They are unaffected by the consider- 
ation expressed for them, simply because they are not conscious 
of requiring it. “ The pity that feels with me, is of all things 
the most delicious to the heart; the pity that only feels for me, 
is, perhaps, of all things, the most insulting.” And lastly, as 
to the terrors contained in the letter, they censure “ the mock- 
ery of first placing us on the brink of hell, and lifting up the 
veil, and then bidding us stand there, with cool and unembar- 
rassed judgment to inquire.” 

Next we have an answer to this letter, addressed by Ould to 
the three Unitarian ministers. He says, that, though unwilling 
to enter into a newspaper discussion, he is actuated by courtesy 
to reply to some inquiries in the letter, and at the same time 
that without intending disrespect, he passes by the critical re- 
marks on his invitation, addressed to the Unitarian body in 
general. As to recommending to his congregation to attend in 
the Unitarian chapels the answers to the Church Lectures, he 
replies in the negative, for this would be admitting “ that we 
stood on the terms of a religious equality, which is in limine 
denied.” As subjects of civil and divine government he admits 
the equality, but as religionists he denies it.“ Being unable, 
(you will excuse my necessary plainness of speech ,) to recog- 
nise you as Christians, I cannot consent to meet you in a way 
which would imply that we occupy the same religious level. 
To you, there will be no sacrifice of principle or compromise of 
feeling in entering our churches ; to us, there would be such a 
surrender of both in entering yours, as would peremptorily pro- 
hibit any such engagement. The Lectures shall appear in 
print as soon as circumstances will admit. As to the newspaper 
epitome, it is declined on the ground of injury to the bookseller, 
who publishes the Lectures at his own risk, and of the meagre 
exhibitions which would thus be made of them. And as to an 
independent controversy in some public journal, this too is de- 
clined on the ground, that the ordinary newspaper readers are 
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not the most desirable judges of the matter in hand, and that 
all who feel duly interested in it will contrive to hear and read 
whatever is preached and published on both sides.” He re- 
serves, however, the right of noticing any authenticated docu- 
ment, which may appear in any public journal. He closes 
with “ congratulating you with all sincerity on your avowed 
intention of coming, with your respective congregations, to 
hear the exposition ‘which we are about to give of what we be- 
lieve to be fatally false in your system, as contrasted with what 
we think savingly true in our own.” 

Next follows a short, but most respectful and Christian letter 
from Mr. Byrth, to whose name the subject of the Lecture 
which gave offence is annexed in the Syllabus, addressed to the 
three Unitarian ministers. He disclaims all intention of offence, 
or “desire to substitute irritating language for sound argument,” 
and acknowledges that the letter of the Unitarians is written with 
calmness and courtesy. 

The three ministers then reply to Mr. Ould, thanking him for 
his distinct answers, but regretting their negative character. 
Seeing that a pulpit controversy on the same terms is refused as 
a matter of conscience, they think the ground still open for a 
discussion in print, which shall ensure for their opposing argu- 
ments the same readers. They care not for the form or manner 
of the publication, whether it be by the union of each Lecture 
and its reply, or through the pages of an established journal, or 
one set up for the express purpose, provided the desirable end 
is gained, of having an impartial view presented to the same 
persons. ‘Their opponents certainly will not invite a discussion 
with them, and then change it into an indictment against them. 
The case between the plaintiffs and the defendants should be 
heard before the same court and jury. 


“ You deny our religious equality with you. Is it as a matter 
of opinion, or as a matter of certainty, that such equality is de- 
nied? If it is only as an opinion, then this will not absolve you 
from fair and equal discussion on the grounds of such opinion. 
If it is with you not an opinion, but a certainty, then, sir, this is 
Popery. But we are surprised that you should conceive it so 
ony's thing for us to enter your churches ; and should suppose 
it ‘no sacrifice of principle and compromise of feeling’ in us 
to unite in a worship which, you assure us, must constitute in our 
eyes ‘the most heinous of all sins,— idolatry.’ Hither you 
must have known that we did not consider your worship to be 
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idolatry, or have regarded our resort to it as a most guilty 
‘compromise of feeling ;” to which, nevertheless, you gave us a 
solemn invitation ; adding now, on our compliance, a congratu- 
lation no less singular. We thought you had been aware that, 
while our services must be in areligious view painfully deficient 
to you, those of your church are positively revolting to us. 
Still, as our presence, on such passing occasions as the present, 
does not, in our opinion, involve any ‘ sacrifice of principle,’ we 
shall set the example to our friends of attending; not making 
our desire that they should be first dependent on the willingness 
of others to be so too.” 


The Unitarians likewise published a letter, addressed “'To 
the Trinitarians of this Town and Neighborhood, who may feel 
interested in the approaching Unitarian Controversy.” Did 
our limits permit, we should quote the whole of this eloquent, 
calm, and most Christian epistle. Its mild "temper pours oil 
on the aching wounds which it exposes, and its beautiful lan- 
guage proves alike the power of the mind, and the charity and 
sense of right which dictated it. It is an appeal from the bigo- 
try of ecclesiastics to the justice of the laity; it exposes the 
injustice of the proposed ex parte lectures, of the denial of re- 
ligious equality, of a public hearing or justification through any 
agency of the press, and asks from them an equal audience. 
This letter is followed by a Syllabus of Unitarian Lectures, 
answering to the ‘T’rinitarian subjects, to be delivered in each 
week following them. 

Next appears a communication from Mr. Ould, addressed 
“To the (so called) Unitarians of Liverpool.” It is a vindi- 
cation of himself and his brethren, who, he says, never invited a 
discussion with the three Unitarian ministers ; for if such had been 
intended, they would have addressed themselves personally to 
them. ‘They cannot be thus diverted from their original pur- 
pose of delivering a course of Lectures on Unitarianism, to all 
who will come to hear. These Lectures will be published, and 
then of course they are open to objection. Here, he says, is no 
“ arrogance, uncharitableness, or assumed infallibility.”” He jus- 
tifies a refusal to advise the Episcopalians to attend the Unitarian 
chapels, on the ground that their Christian sensibilities would be 
shocked by blasphemous statements, and at the same time, he 
thinks that Unitarians should have no objections to attend his 
church, because religious opinions are with them a matter of com- 
parative indifference, while sincerity is everything. As to becom- 
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ing joint publishers with them of truth and falsehood, they would 
thus make themselves “ partakers of other men’s sins.” They 
protest against the conduct of those, who are endeavoring to 
prejudice the public mind against them, “ as if we were declin- 
ing a battle which we had invited and provoked.” 

Now the controversy, which seems to have made for itself a 
footing, even though on one side declined, assumes a new 
ground, in a letter from Mr. Ould to the three ministers. He 
has had an opportunity of conferring with his brethren, and to- 
gether they have concluded, after the delivery of their Lec- 
tures, to accept the invitation of the ministers to a discussion. 
“Three of our body will be ready to meet you three before a 
public audience in this town ; all preliminaries to be of course 
arranged by mutual conference. We propose, if you please, to 
take the three great subjects into which the controversy obvious- 
ly divides itself.” 


** 1. Evidence of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration 
of those parts of our authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, 
which you deny. 

**2. Translation of those parts which you alter, and in our 
judgment, misrepresent. 

** 3. Theology, involving those principles of vicarious sacri- 
fice, which we deem vital, and which you discard.” 


The ministers, in reply, first call the attention of Mr. Ould 
to a misrepresentation of their wishes in his letter. ‘They had 
asked a discussion through the press, in any way which would 
bring their statements before the same readers ; he tenders an 
oral debate. ‘They propose to write ; he offers to talk; and 
though he thus very essentially changes their proposition, he 
claims to have accepted their invitation. They altogether de- 
cline for manifest reasons a platform controversy. They advert 
to a mistake in his enumeration of the topics proposed for dis- 
cussion. 


“* We do not, as Unitarians, deny the genuineness, or alter 
the translation, of any part of the authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Unitarians have neither canon nor version of 
their own, different from those recognised by other churches. 
If you allude to the Improved Version, we would state, that it 
contains the private criticism of one or two individuals ; that it 
has never been used in our churches, nor even much referred to 
in our studies, and is utterly devoid of all authority with us ; and 
that, for ourselves, we greatly prefer, for general fidelity as well 
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as beauty, the authorized translation, which we always em- 
ploy.” 

They distinguish between the opinions of biblical critics on 
doubtful texts and opinions, which belong to the Unitarians as a 
class. They likewise justify their taking up the invitation in 
the first letter as an offer of discussion. ‘True, the invitation 
was addressed to their body at large; but they are the voice 
of that body. No discussion can take place without two 
parties. All the telling must not be on one side, and all the 
hearing on the other. Was there to be neither “ controversy,” 
“ discussion,” nor “ dispute,” but authoritative teaching on one 
side, and obedient listening on the other ? 

As we finished reading this last letter, we perceived at once, 
that the waters of strife and debate had been disturbed in such 
a manner, that it would be a long time before they subsided. 
That improved version is a terrible bugbear to the Orthodox ; 
it invariably shocks them. But, while we think the Unitarians, in 
their reply, have put its authority and influence on the right basis, 
it seems to us, that they dismissed it rather summarily, consider- 
ing how widely it is circulated among their denomination, how 
their funds and agencies have been used in promoting its use. 
However, if a whole sect is to be made answerable for the lib- 
erties which one or a dozen individuals of their number may 
take with the New Testament, it becomes the Episcopalians to 
be tender in their censures, until they bring good evidence that 
they have bought and burnt every copy of an improved version 
by the Rev. Rodolphus Dickinson, saving only his own portrait, 
which forms the frontispiece. 

Mr. Ould, in his reply, justifies the oral debate, on the ground, 
that a select auditory of the friends of both parties would at- 
tend; the speeches being afterwards printed, might be calmly 
weighed. He adds, “1 cannot but hope, that a secret con- 
sciousness of the weakness of your cause has prompted your 
determination, and am of opinion, that, while a discerning pub- 
lic will approve the discretion of your resolve, they will not be 
slow to appreciate its motive, or the precise measure of your 
zeal for a candid and impartial hearing.” He says that Unita- 
rianism in Ireland once had recourse to oral debate. ‘Then, as 
to the Unitarian view of the genuineness and translation of 
certain passages of the common version, he alleges the liberties 
which certain distinguished Unitarians have taken with the 
text. He will believe solely on their word, if they wish, that 
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they, as individuals, do not take these liberties, but strenuously 
affirms that members of the Unitarian body have done so to a 
prodigious extent. Mr. Ould says, “ the shades of Belsham, 
Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, Wakefield, &c. might well be aston- 
ished to hear their learned labors so contemptuously spoken of 
by three modern disciples of their school.” It unfortunately 
happens that all of these scholars, except two, were nothing but 
“‘shades,” when the version was made. Lindsey and Bel- 
sham were the only survivors when the work was commenced, 
and the former was disabled, by palsy, from any share in it. 

Mr. Ould then broaches a subject, which, from being thus 
irregularly introduced, was discussed out of place, and in such 
an informal manner, as to lead to a suspension of the contro- 
versy. On the part of bis brethren, he had laid down three 
heads of discussion given above ; the first included the evidence 
of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of certain parts 
of the authorized version, presumed to be denied by Unitarians. 
The ministers excluded from the list the subjects of genuineness 
and authenticity, as not concerning them as Unitarians, and b 
their silence about the inspiration, they left it as they did the 
doctrine of a vicarious sacrifice, to be discussed in the right 
place. But Mr. Ould regards their silence about this word as 
a subterfuge, “an expressive, but momentous silence.” In 
opposition to their slighting remarks on the improved version, 
we think he has the advantage of his opponents, by asserting 
that the work was the joint production of some of the ablest 
and best scholars of the Unitarian sect, and that it has gone 
through several editions, under the auspices, as the title page 
asserts, of the Unitarian Society for promoting Christian knowl- 
edge, and the practice of virtue, by the distribution of books. 
Again he asserts, in strong terms, that there is a difference be- 
tween inviting the Unitarian body to attend his Lectures, and 
offering to enter into a controversy with their ministers, and that 
he did and will do the former. Mr. Ould, with two of his 
brethren, Messrs. Byrth and McNeile, then accept the terms of 
the ministers for a discussion through a public journal. The 
ministers, in their reply to Mr. Ould, of course rebuke the charge 
advanced against them of defending a cause, whose weakness 
they were secretly conscious of ; this they consider to be hy poc- 
risy. ‘They then set the improved version on its right footing. 
They reply likewise to the three clergymen thanking them for 
assenting to their proposal. 
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Mr. Ould then explains away, as far as possible, the offen- 
sive language he had used, but again very inappropriately intro- 
duces the subject of inspiration, of which the ministers had as 
yet taken no notice. ‘They set him right upon this matter in 
their reply. ‘They had spoken of the subjects of translation 
and genuineness, in order to make exceptions against them. 
They had not spoken of the subject of inspiration, because they 
thus left it open for the promised discussion. There was no 
reason why they should have introduced this subject previous to 
the opening of the discussion. If Mr. Ould is anxious to know 
how they intend to treat it, he should have made the inquiry in 
a private letter. 

Then follows a letter from the three clergymen, endeavoring 
to settle what the controversy is to be about. ‘They profess to 
have believed that “ Unitarians generally acknowledged the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, as contained in what is com- 
monly called the Unitarian or improved version, to be inspired 
of God, and consequently of infallible truth.’ The ministers, 
as individuals, have disclaimed this, and “therefore we are com- 
pelled to ask what you do acknowledge inspired revelation ?” 
Shall the discussion be upon the meaning of a mutually ac- 
knowledged standard of truth? or upon the question, whether 
there is any such standard, and if so, what it is. ‘“ We affirm 
the Inspiration by God of the Holy Scriptures, as contained in 
our authorized canon, and are willing to refer every question for 
decision to their ascertained meaning.” ‘Thus declaring their 
standard, they ask for that of the ministers. Do they admit in 
whole or in part the Divine Inspiration, and consequent infalli- 
ble truth, of the Bible, or do they not ? : 

The ministers answer that “ the controversy is upon the mean- 
ing ascertained by interpretation of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures.” Questions of criticism as to the text are to be interpret- 
ed upon purely critical grounds. Believing the theory of verbal 
inspiration to be altogether fallacious, both in its principles 
and in its results, they are willing to discuss it, should the cler- 
gymen prefer it to the subject of interpretation, which is the 
real hinge of their differences. While referring, thus far, to the 
matter, they insist upon the observance of more formality in 
future. 

The clergymen reply with a letter, which, on their part, 
effectually winds up the controversy. Mr. Martineau had, in 
the meanwhile, delivered a Lecture, in which he had given his 
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views of the matter last discussed. ‘The clergymen take his 
statements as a representation of the opinions of his colleagues, 
and consequently infer that they “ do not believe in a wrttten 
and infallibly accurate Revelation from God to man.” “'That 
Paul the Apostle may have reasoned inaccurately,” and “ spec- 
ulated falsely,” and consequently that they are at liberty to 


judge the statements of Scripture as they do those of any other 
book. 


“To grant that Paul reasons, and be startled at the idea that 
he may reason incorrectly, — to admit that he speculates, and yet 
be shocked at the surmise that he may speculate falsely, — to 
praise his skill in illustration, yet shrink in horror when some- 
thing less apposite is pointed out, is an obvious inconsistency. 
The human understanding cannot perform its functions without 
taking its share of the chances of error; nor can a critic of its 
productions have any perception of their truth and excellence, 
without conceding the possibility of fallacies and faults. We 
must give up our admiration of the Apostles as men, if we are to 
listen to them always as oracles of God.” — Martineau, pp. 34, 35. 


It would, therefore, be a waste of time to reason or dispute 
on these premises ; for when Paul was shown to have condemn- 
ed an error, or proved a truth, they have a loophole, by which 
to evade his authority, by alleging his inaccurate reasoning, or 
false speculation. While, if any passages in those writers seem 
to favor your views, you have adroitly retained the privilege of 
ascribing to them a sort of inspiration ; “I believe St. Matthew 
to have been inspired, but I do not believe him to have been 
infallible.” “No, gentlemen, we are not to be deceived so 
into an attempt to fix the cameleon’s color.” If these views be 
true, there can be no standard of truth upon earth. Again. 
Mr. Martineau had implied that performance of miracles was not 
proof against inaccuracy of reasonings, or falsehood in specula- 
tions. This, the clergymen consider as advancing a step 
beyond common Deism. All further discussion with them is 
impracticable. ‘There isa more insurmountable obstacle in the 
way of discussion than there would be in the ignorance of a 
common language. So ends the paper controversy on the part 
of the Church of England. 

The ministers have yet another long word to say, and it is 
well spiced. Their opponents, in retiring from the controversy, 
“have thrown scorn on their religious character.” Theology 
appears, in this instance, to have borrowed a hint from the 
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“laws of honor,” and as in the world a “ passage of arms” is 
sometimes evaded, under the pretence that the antagonist is too 
little of a gentleman, so in the Church a polemical collision 
may be declined, because the opponent is too little of a beltev- 
er. They say that the plea alleged for evading the controversy 
on the sround of their non- -acknowledgment of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures is insufficient ; for, in the first place, 
the subject of inspiration was among those expressly proposed 
by the clergymen for discussion, and they were aware of the 
views of Unitarians on the subject ; for in the first Church Lec- 
ture pages are crowded with citations from Unitarian writers, 
and their views of inspiration are made a chief ground of indict- 
ment against them. Avgain, as to the necessity of settling the 
question of inspiration before that of interpretation can go on, 
the Unitarians being charged with deception, repeat the ‘words 
of Mr. Byrth, who says, “In whatever light the Christian 
Scriptures are revarded, whether as the result of plenary inspi- 
ration, as we Trinitarians believe, or as the uninspired produc- 
tions of the first teachers of Christianity, or even as the forgeries 
of imposture, the meaning of their contents is a question apart 
from all others.” 

The proper course for the Churchmen to pursue is to estab- 
lish the existence of their system in the Bible, then to prove its 
credibility in itself, and finally its inspiration. Both these pre- 
liminaries are denied. ‘The second ground on which it is alleged, 
that a claim to a controversy has been forfeited, is that miracles 
do not prove the intellectual infallibility of the performer. ‘This 
is an unlooked for heresy, and cancels all promises, and brings 
into use the Popish notion that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics. ‘The reply is that the clergymen must have been 
aware that the ministers held this opinion, for it was plain that 
they would deny the plenary inspiration and yet admit the 
miracles. And as to this sentiment putting them a step beyond 
common Deism, it has been advanced (as the passages quoted 
prove) by Bishop Sherlock, Locke, Dr. S. Clarke, and Bishop 
Fleetwood. ‘The same opinion is likewise common among the 
Friends. ‘The ministers recapitulate the grievances of which 
they complain in the origin and progress and sudden termina- 
tion of the controversy, as if on account of their undeservedness. 

In conclusion, they utter this solemn protest against an ac- 
cumulation of injuries : 


* And now, gentlemen, accept from us, in conclusion, our 
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solemn protest against the language of unmeasured insult, in 
which, under the cover of sanctity, the associated Clergymen, 
whom you represent, have thought proper to speak of our religion ; 
against the accusations personally addressed to us, in the pres- 
ence of three thousand people, by the Lecturers i in Christ Church, 
of ‘mean subterfuges,’ of ‘sneering,’ of ‘savage grins,’ of 
* damnable blasphemy,’ of ‘the greatest imaginable cuilt,’ of 

‘ doing despite to the Spirit of Grace, of ‘the most odious of 
crimes against the Majesty of Heaven,’ and in common with all 
Unitarians, of forming our belief ‘from the blindness of grace- 
less hearts,’ too bad ‘ to have been touched by any Spirit of God, 1 
and against the visible glee, fierce as Tertullian’s, with which 
‘the faithful’ are reminded that ere long we must and shall bow 
our proud knees, whether we like it or not, to the object of their 
peculiar worship; so that they are sure of their. triumph in 
heaven, however questionable it may be on earth. We have sat 
quietly under all this, bearing the rude friction upon everything 
that is most dear to us, assured that if anything in heaven or 
earth be certain, it is this: that no Spirit of God ever spake thus, 
or thus administered the poison of human passions, falsely label- 
led as the medicine of a divine love.” 


“ A sweet and a pleasant thing” it must have been, with a 
vengeance, to have listened to these honeyed epithets. We 
see very plainly that the old definition, which used to be annex- 
ed to the word, Protestantism, in the dictionaries, must be 
changed, or left as a landmark to designate a time when martyrs 
at the stake gloried in sentiments, the expression of which now 
blackens devoted Christians with every epithet of villany. 
We have before us nine of the Discourses already delivered ; 
though probably the whole course, comprising thirteen on each 
side, is now completed. It is unnecessary for us to give an 
analysis of these, for probably most of us, from a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Unitarian Controversy, might sit down and 
write the substance of what has been said on both sides. ‘They 
are repetitions of thrice-told tales, accumulations, evasions, and 
refutations of charges, showing glimpses of the old Adam in 
both parties, and proving to our minds one single point above 
all others, that we ought to be devoutly g crateful to God, that 
He only is our Judge, — that we are not accountable to man. 
We will take a hasty glance at the Sermons, and make such 
brief remarks as occur to us. 

The first Lecture on the part of the Church was by Rev 
Fielding Ould, “ On the practical importance of the Unitarian 
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Controversy.” We were tempted, indeed, to go no farther than 
the Dedication, which speaks of the cause in which he is en- 
gaged as an “ effort to vindicate the name and truth of God 
from the degrading assumptions of the God-denying heresy of 
Unitarianism.” “Let patience have her perfect work,” is our 
answer to this. ‘The whole argument of the Sermon turns on 
these three points: That Unitarians are not willing to abide 
by whatever opinions may have been expressed by those that 
bear their name ; that Unitarianism has no fixed and definite 
standard, is constantly shifting, is uncertain in its views of in- 
spiration, &c.; that Unitarianism tends to, and is allied with, 
infidelity. To these we reply, first, That we believe that 
Jesus Christ was sent into the world to save sinners ; conse- 
quently he was not the Being who sent him,— and he saves 
sinners so far as he enables them to cease to be sinners. We 
are no more responsible for the other opinions held by those 
who agree with us in this doctrine, than we are for the Athana- 
sian heresy or the Oxford Tracts, which originate with those 
who with us are believers in the Divine Mission of Jesus Christ. 
Second, As for a want of fixed and definite standard of com- 
mon agreement, we will be ready to debate this matter, when 
the Churchmen show us that they have no difference among 
themselves. Third, As to the tendency of Unitarianism to 
Infidelity, we reply that thousands, who have been made infidels 
by Orthodoxy, have returned through Unitarianism to the light 
and salvation of a Christian faith. One head of the Discourse 
is of course devoted to our heresy, that virtuous principles and 
an upright life are needful to salvation. ‘The night is too far 
spent to make people believe now, that we are in hopeless dan- 
ger for maintaining this. 

Mr. Thom answered this Lecture by another on the same 
subject. He first compares the idea of a Christian to be gath- 
ered from the words and example of Christ, and the Apostolic 
precepts, with that which an infallible Church sets up. ‘Then 
he gives his reasons for considering the controversy as important. 
First, Christ contemplated a union among his disciples, a spir- 
itual union. ‘The Church in Great Britain has all the external 
power and means for bringing about this union, and so far from 
perfecting it, it has fierce dissensions in its own bosom. This 
is because it has sought for a doctrinal union based on a creed. 
Second, The Church thus becomes an ally of Popery. For, 
by insisting upon a doctrinal creed as necessary to union and 
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salvation, it requires infallibility to distinguish that creed even 
among the contrary opinions which her members hold. He 
then exhibits the moral influences of Unitarianism in its views 
of God and Christ, of humanity, of personal virtue, and 
of a future life, and closes by summing up all into the two great 
principles of Unitarianism: “ First, Spiritual allegiance to 
Christ as the image of God; second, Spiritual liberty from 
aught besides ; creeds, traditions, rituals, or priests.” 

The next Lecture was by Rev. Dr. Tattershall, “On the In- 
tegrity of the Scripture Canon.” He takes his text from Jere- 
miah xxxvi. 23, and begins with comparing us to Jehoiakim, 
who cut and burnt portions of the holy records. He lays 
down the principle that if a “ book be once shown to be gen- 
wine, and admitted to be inspired, it must then be received 
whole and entire, without mutilation or alteration of any kind.” 
This principle we fully adit, as far as relates to the book when 
it comes from the hands of the inspired writer himself. But 
after the book has passed through the accidents of two thousand 
years, been translated, transcribed, and printed from copies more 
or less accurately representing the original, we shall not receive 
the copy in our hands whole and entire, until either we have 
applied to it the most searching tests of criticism, or had full 
and convincing evidence that every translator, scribe, and 
printer engaged in making the copy which we use, was inspired 
also. If Dr. Tattershall will prove the inspiration, whole and 
entire, of any single manuscript on which our version is based, 
we will prove the inspiration, whole and entire, of that printed 
edition of the Bible which left the important particle “ not” 
out of the seventh commandment. ‘The argument that Unita- 
rians trie with the Scripture Canon is based upon the charac- 
ter of the improved version. 


Mr. Martineau answers this Lecture by another, the title of 


which is, “ The Bible ; what it is, and what it is not.” He 
refers to the doctrine of verbal inspiration, which maintains that 
every idea in the Scriptures, and “ even every word employed 
in its expression, is dictated by the unerring Spirit of God ; so 
that every statement, from the beginning of Genesis to the end 
of Revelations, must be implicitly received, as though from 
the lips of the Almighty himself. We are first assured that 
whoever denies this, shall have his name cancelled from the 
Book of Life ; and then we are called upon to come forward 
and say plainly whether we believe it. ‘The invitation sounds 
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terrible enough. Nevertheless, having a faith in God, which 
takes the awe out of Church thunders, I say distinctly, this 
doctrine we do not believe; and ere I have done, | hope to 
show, that no man, who can weigh evidence, ought to believe it.” 
He properly distinguishes between “the Word of God,” a 
beautiful Scriptural phrase, and the Words of God. As to the 
Improved Version, he shows that ‘T'rinitarians have been chiefly 
indebted for their arguments against it to Dr. Carpenter’s severe 
and condemnatory review of it. He then distinguishes between 
the authenticity of a Scriptural record and the question of verbal 
inspiration, between the words of an Apostle and the words of 
God. After many eloquent and noble passages, he specifies 
some minute criticisms which are utterly inconsistent with the 
theory of verbal inspiration, and closes with the following elo- 
quent words : 


“ We are warned that ‘the Bible is not a shifting, mutable, 
uncertain thing.’ We echo the warning, with this addition, that 
Christianity is a progressive thing; not a doctrine dead, and 
embalmed in creeds, but a spirit living and impersonated in 
Christ. Two things are necessary toa revelation: its record, 
which is permanent; its readers, who perpetually change. From 
the collision of the lesson and the mind on which it drops, starts 
up the living religion that saves the soul within, and acts on the 
theatre of the world without. Each eye sees what it can, and 
what it needs ; each age develops a new and nobler idea from 
the immortal page. We are like children, who, in reading a 
book above their years, pass innocently and unconsciously over 
that which is not suited to their state. In this divine tale of 
Christ, every class and every period seizes, in succession, the 
views and emotions which most meet its wants. It is with Scrip- 
ture as with Nature. The everlasting heavens spread above the 
gaze of Herschel, as they did over that of Abraham; yet the 
latter saw but a spangled dome, the former a forest of innumer- 
able worlds. ‘To the mind of this profound observer, there was 
as much a new creation, as if those heavens had been, for the 
time, called up and spread before his sight. And thus is it with the 
Word of God. As its power and beauty develop themselves 
continually, it is as if Heaven were writing it now, and leaf after 
leaf dropped directly from the skies. Nor is there any heresy 
like that, which denies this progressive unfolding of divine wis- 
dom, shuts up the spirit of heaven in the verbal metaphysics and 
scholastic creeds of a half-barbarous period, — treats the inspira- 
tion of God as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot see that it 
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communes afresh with the soul of every age; and sheds, from 
the living Fount of truth, a guidance ever new.” — pp. 43, 44. 


Then comes the Lecture of Mr. Byrth, which was to prove 
“The Unitarian interpretation of the New Testament based 
upon defective scholarship, or on dishonest or uncandid criti- 
cism.” He explicitly asserts his intention of taking the “ Im- 
proved Version” as the standard of Unitarian Theology in 
England. This being the case, our readers may not care to see 
how he pursues the matter; our opinion is that he is right in 
most of his assertions respecting that version. ‘Though it is not 
in nature to suppose, that, differing from us so widely as he does, 
he would seek for the kindest construction of our sentiments, 
we most cheerfully allow the praise of appearing an upright, 
amiable, and Christian opponent. We should judge him to be 
an estimable and devoted man. 

The preceding Lecture was replied to by Mr. Thom, in 
another, entitled, “ Christianity not the property of critics and 
scholars, but the gift of God to all men.” He begins by draw- 
ing a “ distinction between a Revelation by words of doctrines, 
and a Revelation by a living being,” and pursuing the subject, 
shows the infinitely superior power of the latter mode to influ- 
ence all hearts, while the former would raise doubts and disputes. 
‘There seems to have been a vexatious, but still a mutual, mis- 
understanding between the authors of these two last Discourses. 
Mr. Byrth had expressed his surprise that his “ opponents should 
appear to complain of the introduction of critical and scholastic 
considerations into this discussion.” Mr. Thom replies, “ We 
make no such complaint. We complain that the essence of 
Christianity should be derived from the criticism and interpreta- 
tion of controverted passages. Will any reverend opponent 
state a single argument for Trinitarianism, or adduce a single 
Scriptural evidence, not fairly open to hostile criticism or in- 
terpretation?” Mr. Thom implies that Mr. Byrth has not 
printed his Lecture as he delivered it, and that there was some- 
thing insulting in his tone and manner. ‘This drew forth a letter 
independent of the Lectures, from Mr. Byrth, in which he ex- 
plains the charges against himself, and makes new ones upon 
Mr. Thom. Several hard words are used on both sides. 

On the part of the Church, Rev. John Jones next delivered 
a Discourse on “The proper Humanity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” He insists, as the Unitarians do, on all those texts 
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which prove the proper and complete manhood of the Savior, 
and then distinguishes him in three respects above all other 
men: first, in his moral perfection ; second, in his miraculous 
conception ; third, in his preéxistence. Next he superadds the 
doctrine of his supreme and complete Deity. The Discourse 
is as able and thorough as any we remember ever to have seen 
on the subject. ‘The author speaks and reasons like one who 
believes it, and in 4 kind and respectful tone to his opponents. 
The answer to this Discourse is by the Rev. Henry Giles. 
His subject, as well as his text, is, “ There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” The 
Discourse combines such strong reasons with such glowing elo- 
quence, that we must copy some of its paragraphs. After 
insisting upon the doctrines of the absolute Unity of God, and 
the simple Humanity of Christ, he reflects upon the manner in 
which Priestley has often been lightly spoken of in the contro- 
versy, and demands respect for him, at least, on the ground of 
his sincerity, which bound him to a life of unrewarded labor, of 
severe persecution, of devoted toil, and gave him only a humble 
though a cherished grave among strangers, when he might have 
filled the highest post of honor in the kingdom. One of the 
Lecturers had censured him for asserting that, if he found a 


passage in the New Testament which implied the preéxistence 
of the Savior, he should have supposed it a mistake of the 
Apostle, or an error of a scribe. Mr. Giles thus repels the 
censure : 


** The conviction of his reason, it is true, was so strong against 
the preéxistence of Christ, that he would suppose the apostle 
misunderstood the Savior’s words, or the amanuensis mistran- 
scribed the apostle’s language. This was urged as a mighty 
accusation, as a most blasphemous transgression. ‘There are 
here an opinion and an alternative. The opinion is the belief in 
Christ’s simple humanity ; the alternative is merely to suppose 
the want of memory in an evangelist, or the want of accuracy 
in a copyist. Place in contrast to this Coleridge as quoted by 
our opponents. He has also an opinion and an ‘alternative — his 
opinion is, that Christ was God, and his alternative is, that if not 
God he was a deceiver. If Dr. Priestley was wrong, he left not 
only Christ but his apostles morally blameless — if Coleridge 
mistook, he attributed directly and without compromise the want 
of even common honesty to the Author of our religion: I leave 
you to judge between the two cases. I do not wish to disparage 
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erring and departed genius ; but when the name of Coleridge is 
called up in my mind in connexion with that of Priestley, it is 
not in human nature to avoid comparison. The one steeped the 
best part of his life in opium, the other spent it in honorable toil ; 
the one squandered his brilliant and most beautiful genius in dis- 
cursive efforts and magical conversations, the other with heroic 
self-denial shut himself up in dry and laborious studies for the 
physical good, and the moral wants of mankind ; the one wrote 
sweet and wild and polished poesy for their pleasure, the other 
has left discoveries for their endless improvement. Yet Ortho- 
doxy builds for one the shrine of a saint, — but like those who 
in other days dug up the bones of Wickliff to be burned, drags 
forth the memory of the other from the peaceful and forgiving 
past, to inflict an execution of which we might have supposed 
his lifetime had a sufficient endurance. Tranquil in the far-off 
and quiet grave be the ashes of the Saint and Sage; his soul is 
beyond the turmoils and battles of this fighting world. When 
these who are now in strife shall be at last in union, his will not 
be the spirit to whom that blessed consummation will give least 
enjoyment.” — pp. 18, 19. 


Again : 


“The preacher, in speaking to Unitarians specially, com- 
menced his address to us in a tone of exhortation, and closed it 
in that of rebuke. And what was the ground and subject of 
rebuke ? Why, the smallness of our numbers. He exhorted 
us on our want of humility, of modesty, in opposing the whole 
Christian world. 1 wondered, if I were ina place of Protestant 
worship, or if I heard an advocate for the right of private judg- 
ment. My mind, as by a spell, was thrown back upon the early 
and infant history of Christianity ; I saw the disciples going forth 
on that opposing world, of which their masters had given them 
no enticing picture ; I saw Peter at Antioch, and Paul harassed 
and toil-worn at Rome and Athens; I heard the cry of the vul- 
gar, and the sarcasms of the philosophical, going forth in pro- 
longed utterance in condemnation of the strange doctrine; I 
visioned before me the little knots of Christians, bound to each 
other in love, holding their own faith, despite of multitudes and 
despite of antiquity, fronting the world’s scorn and the world’s 
persecution. I thought of Luther, standing, as he confessed, 
against the world, an admission which was made one of the 
strongest arguments against him,—an argument that there are 
piles ‘of divinity to maintain on the one side, and to repel on the 
other. I thought on the persecution of the Waldenses and the 
Albigenses ; I saw them, few, and scattered, and shivering, and 
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dying, in their Alpine solitudes: for persecution, like the sun, 
enters into every nook. I thought of the early struggle of 
Protestantism in this country, — of Latimer, of Cranmer, and of 
Ridley ; I thought of these honest and right-noble beings given, 
by a barbarous bigotry, to a death of infamy ; delivered over to 
the fires of Smithfield; perishing amidst vulgar yells ; not only 
abandoned, but condemned, by episcopal domination. I remem- 
bered having read, in the Life of Saint Francis Xavier, precisely 
similar objections made against him by the bonzas of Japan. | 
also considered how many societies at present send missionaries 
to the Heathen. I considered that, amidst the populousness of 
India, the Brahmins might make a similar ohjection with much 
greater force. Our fathers, they might say, never heard these 
things ; our people repudiate them.” — pp. 21, 22. 


Art. IlI].— THe Waitincs or Henry More, D. D. 


Ir is the design of this paper to give some account of the 
most remarkable English writings of this scholar. Only a few 
of the most prominent features, however, of each work, can be 
noticed in our narrow limits. It may be remarked, in general, 
that most of his writings grew out of the occasions of the age, 
but this value does not pass away with the occasions which 
gave rise to them. Succeeding scholars, like Coleridge, have 
drunk deeply at this spring. ‘The works of Dr. More partake 
largely of the errors of his day. He delighted to dwell in that 
twilight land, which lies beyond the region of man’s observa- 
tion, where no eye can see clearly. Here he built castles, on 
the airiest hypotheses. Here he sometimes mistook a cloud for a 
goddess ; and often stumbled and fell in the dark. But he was not 
without catching occasional glimpses of most celestial truths. 
The first work he published was a collection of philosophical 
poems, containing a sort of biography of the soul. We had 
sought for this work in the libraries of our public institutions, 
the collections of amateurs, and the shops of “the curious in 
such matters,” but without success. But recently a copy of it 
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has fallen into our hands.* It is dedicated “ to his dear father, 
Alexander More, Esq.,” to whom he says, “I could wish myself 
a stranger to your blood, that I might with the better decorum 
set out the noblenesse of your spirit. You deserve the patron- 
age of better poems than these, though you may lay a more 
proper claim to these than to any. You having, from my 
childhood, tuned mine ear to Spenser’s rhymes, entertaining 
us, on winter’s nights, with that incomparable piece of his, the 
Faery Queen, a poem as richly fraught with divine morality as 
phansy. Your early encomiums also of learning and _philoso- 
phy did so fire my credulous youth with the desire of the know- 
ledve of things, that your after advertisements, how contempti- 
ble ‘learning would appear without riches, and what a piece of 
unmanlinesse and incivility it would be held to seem wiser 
than them that are more wealthy and powerfull, could never yet 
restrain my mind from her first pursuit.” 

The preface to the second edition of these poems is a curious 
production. He says “I have taken pains to peruse these 
Poems of the Soul, and to lick them into some more tolerable 
form and smoothnesse, for I must confesse such was the present 
haste and heat that I was then hurried in, that it could not but 
send them out in so uneven and rude a dress. Nor yet can | ever 
hope to find leisure or patience so exquisitely to polish them as 
fully to answer my own curiosity.” He congratulates him- 
self, however, for having added a canto on the infinity of worlds, 
and another on the preéxistency of the soul, where he has set 
out the nature of spirits, and given an account of apparitions and 
witchcraft, very answerable to experience and story. He was 
led to this by the frequent discoveries of the age. He added 
curious notes to these poems, but says of them, ‘ contempla- 
tions concerning the dry essence of the Deity are very consuming 
and unsatisfactory. ‘Tis better to drink of the blood of the 
grape, than bite the root of the vine ; to smell of the rose, than 
chew the stalk.” 





* Tt has several title pages. The first is inscribed “ Philosophical Po- 
ems, by Henry More, Master of Arts, and Fellow of Christ’s Colledge, in 
Cambridge ;” the next, “ A Platonick Song of the Soul, treating of the 
Life of the Soul ; her Immortalitie ; the Sleep of the Soul; the Unitie 
of Souls ; and Memorie after Death. Cambridge, 1647.” Each of these 
subjects, also has a separate title page. The book is 12mo., and contains 
436 pages. This is the second edition. 
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We shall not attempt an analysis of these poems, but only 
give a few of the most favorable specimens. 


*‘ Often disease, or some hard casualty 
Doth hurt the Spirit, that a man doth lose 
The use of sense, wit, phansie, memory ; 
That hence rash men our souls mortal suppose, 
Through their rude ignorance ; but to disclose 
The very truth, our soul’s in safety 
In that distemper, that doth ill dispose 
Her under-spright. But her sad misery 
Is that so close she’s tied in a pure unity, 


‘* Leans on the bodie’s false security, 7 
Seeks for things there, not in herself, nor higher, 
Extremely loves this body’s company, 
Trusts in its life, thither bends her desire ; 
But when it ’gins to fail, she’s left ’ the mire. 
Yet hard upon us hangs th’ Eternal Light 
The ever live Idees, the lamping fire 
Of lasting intellect, whose meanness might 
Illumine, were our minds not lost in that frail spright. , 
p. 151. 


Again. 


** Like to a light fast locked in lanthorn dark, 
Whereby, by night, our wary steps we guide 
In slabby streets, and dirty channels mark ; 
Some weaker rays from the black top do glide, 
And flusher streams, perhaps, through the horny side ; 
But when we ’ve past the peril of the way, 
Arrived at home, and laid that case aside, 
The naked light, how clearly doth it ray, 

And spread its joyful beams as bright as summer day. 


‘* Even so the soul, in this contracted state, 
Confined to these straight instruments of sense, 
More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 
At this hole hears ; the sight must ray from thence ; 
Here tastes; there smells. But when she’s gone from 
hence, 
Like naked lamp, she is one shining sphere, 
And round about has perfect cognoscence, 
Whate’er in her horizon doth appear ; 
She is all sense, all eye, all aiery ear.” 
Antidote against Atheism, Book III. 
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Some of his friends, however, admired this “happy veine of 
poesye,” and thought “ fewe could sing such sweete straines, or 
take soe loftye flights.” John Norris celebrates his friend in an 
ode, and with better praise than poetry, says ; — 


** Some lesser Synods of the wise, 
The Muses kept in Universities ; 
But never, till in thy soul 
Had they a council ecumenical. 
An abstract they ’d a mind to see 
Of all their scattered gifts, and summed them up in thee.” 
Miscellanies, p. 90. Lond. 1692. 


In the preface to one of the cantos of this poem, he thus, 
with quaint beauty, shows why men fail to perceive the bright- 
ness of the soul ; 


“© The stars shine and fill the air with their species by day, but 
are to be seen only in a deep pit, which may fence the sun’s light 
from striking our sight so strongly. Every contemptible candle 
conquers the beams of the moon, by the same advantage that the 
sun’s doth the stars, viz., propinquity. But put out the candle, 
and you will presently find the moonlight in the room ; exclude 
the moon, and then the feeblest of all species will step out into 
energy, —we shall behold the night.” 


Among his minor poems, at the end of this volume, are three 
short pieces, of considerable beauty. One is called the Phi- 
losopher’s Devotion. We will give a few lines of it, though he 
professes to “ write as hobblingly as Lucretius himself.” 


*‘ Sing aloud, his praise rehearse, 
Who hath made the universe. 
He the boundless Heavens has spread, 
All the vital orbs has kned. 


* * * * * 


Summer, winter, autumn, spring, 
Their inclined axes bring ; 

Never slack they, none respires, 
Dancing round their central fires. 
In due order as they move, 

Echoes sweet be gently drove 
Thorough heaven’s vast hollowness, 
Which unto all corners press. 

* ¥ * * 
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God is good, is wise, is strong, 

Witness all the creature throng ; 

Is confessed by every tongue 

All things, back from whence they sprung, 
As the thankful rivers pay 

What they borrowed of the sea. 

Now myself [ do resign, 

Take me whole, I all am thine. 

Save me, God, from self-desire, 

Envy, hatred, vengeance, ire, 

Let not lust my soul bemire.” — p. 330. 


The other is entitled “ Charity and Humility,” and concludes 
with this beautiful couplet. 


** Lord, thrust me deeper into dust, 
That thou may’st raise me to the just.” — p. 332. 


We shall next examine several of his philosophical works. 
They are contained in a folio volume, printed a few years before 
his death, which had already passed through several edi- 
tions.* His celebrated Antidote against Atheism stands at 
the head of this volume. In this his design is to prove the ex- 
istence and providence of a God. He does not, like one of the 
English divines of a later day, think the existence of God and 
his goodness are satisfactorily proved by the fact that great 
rivers run near great cities. His reason for attempting this high 
argument, “which so many noble spirits had essayed before 
him,” was to do a service “to minds of a like cast with his 
own,” thinking that if many arrows were aimed at the mark, 
some would fix themselves in it. He saw that his own age was 
* prone to wind itself from under the awe of superstition,” and 
fearing that the fabric of religion would fall with it, he at- 
tempts to lay a tried foundation for man’s support. 

He thus speaks of the occasion of writing his “ Antidote :” 


‘“‘For I saw that other abhorred monster, Atheism, proudly 
strutting with a lofty gait, and impudent forehead, boasting him- 
self the only genuine offspring of true wisdom and _ philosophy, 
namely, of that which makes matter alone the substance of all 
things in the world. ‘This misshapen creature was first nourished 
up in the stie of Epicurus, and fancied itself afterwards grown 
more tall and stout by further strength it seemed to have receiv- 





* A collection of several philosophical writings of Dr. Henry More, 
D. D., fourth edition, corrected and much enlarged. London. 1771- 
1773. pp. 600. 
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ed from some new principles of the French Philosophy, misinter- 
preted and perverted by some impure and unskilful pens.” — 
Preface to the Grand Mystery of Godliness. 


‘“* When this external frame of godliness, [the visible church, ] 
shall break about their ears, they being really at the bottom, 
devoid of the true fear and love of God, and destitute of a more 
free and unprejudiced use of their faculties, by reason of the 
sinfulness and corruption of their nature, it will be an easy thing 
to allure them to an assent to that which seems so much their 
present interest ; and so, being emboldened by the tottering and 
falling of what they took for the chief structure of religion before, 
they will gladly cast down the very object of that religious wor- 
ship after it, and conclude that there is as well no God as no relig- 
ion. Wherefore, for the reclaiming of these, I held it fit to bestow 
mine endeavors upon this so useful and seasonable enterprise, as 
to demonstrate that there is a God.” — Book I. Chap. i. 


He does not promise to produce such arguments as shall 
compel full assent, but such as shall deserve and receive it from 
each unprejudiced mind. ‘ No argument is so convictive as to 
force men to conclude the thing must have been so, and not 
otherwise.” 


** Mathematical evidence itself may be but a constant undis- 
coverable delusion, which our nature is perpetually obnoxious 
unto, and either fatally or fortuitously, there has always been 
such a being as we call man, whose essential property it is to be 
then most of all mistaken when he conceives a thing most evident- 
ly true. And why may not this be as well as anything else, if 
yon will have all things fatal or casual, withouta God? For 
there can be no curb to this wild conceit, but by the supposing 
that we ourselves exist from some higher principle that is abso- 


lutely good and wise, which is all.one as to acknowledge that 
there is a God.” — Book I. Ch. ii. 


By the term God, he understands a being fully and abso- 
lutely perfect, as perfect as the apprehension of man can con- 
ceive of, without contradiction. Now there is in man an idea 
of this being, fully and absolutely perfect, and this idea is essen- 
tial to the mind of man, and cannot be removed so long as the 
intellectual powers remain sound. It is as indelible an idea of 
the soul as any mathematical idea, which, when once per- 
ceived, can be no more removed, than the soul can be unsoul- 
ed. Now the properties, which necessarily belong to this full 
and absolutely perfect being, are self-subsistency, immateriality, 
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infinity of duration and essence, immensity and goodness, om- 
niscience, omnipotence, and necessity of existence. All these 
are necessarily comprehended in this idea, an idea which the 
soul does not make, but finds made. Now the fact that this 
idea is found in every human mind, proves there must be such 
a Being in existence, otherwise the existence of the idea cannot 
be accounted for. We are, therefore, bound, nay compelled, to 
believe the existence of such a Being, as directly as we are 
bound to admit the whole to be greater than one of its parts. 
Man has thus the signature of God in his very soul indelibly 
fixed. He illustrates this very happily. If we were “ travelling 
in a desolate wilderness, w here we could discover neither man 
nor house, and should meet with herds of cattle, or flocks of 
sheep, upon whose bodies there were branded certain marks, or 
letters, we should, without any hesitancy, conclude that these 
have all been under the hand of some man or other, that has 
set his name upon them. And verily, when we see writ in our 
souls, in such legible characters, the name, or rather the na- 
ture and idea of God, why should we be so slow and backward 
from making the ke reasonable inference ? Assuredly, he, 
whose character is signed upon our souls, has been here, and 
has thus marked us, that he and all may know to whom we 
belong.” [B. I. Ch. ix.] We are, therefore, as certain of the 
existence of such a Being, as we are certain that man has ex- 
isted before us, when we discuss urns and coins he has made, 
and skill which once belonged to his body. Admitting that 
there is a God, how could he convince men of his existence by 
more forcible arguments? From the very idea of him, God is 
spirit, therefore he cannot adequately appear to the outward 
senses. If such an appearance were made, we could never be 
certain it was God who appeared. It might be some good or 
evil being superior to us. What remains, therefore, but that 
he should i impress himself on the inward man, since his very 
nature excludes the idea of outward impression on the senses ? 
And what way is more fit than to imprint the notion of himself so 
deeply on the soul, that it can never be erased? Now all 
things are as if there were a God; and no faculty assures us to 
the contrary, what should hinder us from concluding that he 
really exists ? 

But some say the idea of spirit is difficult for them to form, 
and, therefore, there can be no actual spirit. But the idea of 
spirit is already formed, and it involves less difficulty than that 
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of body; for the latter must consist either of indivisible points, 
or of particles infinitely divisible ; both of which lead to the 
most notorious absurdities. For if it consists of an infinite 
number of points, then a steeple is as broad as it is long, circles 
and squares are the same figure, and odd and even numbers 
are alike. If it is divisible into infinite extended parts, then 
each mustard seed will be an infinite extension, and of course 
equal in extent to the whole universe. Now the nature of 
spirit is as easily understood as the nature of body ; and indeed 
he must be a novice in speculation, who thinks the essence of 
anything can be known. But the essential properties of spirit 
are as easily conceivable as those of body. 

After showing that this innate idea of a Berne absolutely 
perfect exists universally in human nature, and constrains belief 
in the existence of a God, he finds a confirmation of this belief 
in the moral sentiment of man, or natural conscience. He 
that obeys his conscience is full of good hope; he that dis- ib 
obeys it full of fears. ‘This implies a belief in a superintendent 1 
Power, who orders the world for the good and welfare of honest an 
and conscientious men. ‘This sentiment is so deep and strong, ‘le 
that if this welfare does not “come full circle” in this life, man | 
infallibly looks for it in another. The fact, that some men have ye 
obscured this natural conscience, is no objection to the argument. AS 
Some men have become blind through their excesses ; but this aa: | 
does not prove there is no sun to shed light. oy 

Again, religious worship is as universal as mankind; for all 
nations worship something.* ‘This confirms the belief that 
there isa God. ‘The force of the argument is not weakened, iq 
—as some pretend, at this day, —by saying it is an old tra- ‘ 
dition which is spread over the world. For it would not be 
universally received, if it were not according to the light of 





* A sentence of Caspar Barleus has always pleased us; it is con- 
tained in a Poem addressed to his Jewish friend, Manasseh Ben Israel, 
written in 1463: 


“Cunctorum est coluisse Deum. Non unius evi, the 
Non populi unius credimus esse pium. th 

Si sapimus diversa, Deo vivamus amici, ena 
Doctaque mens pretio constet ubique suo. Tue it 

Hec Fidei vox summa mee est, hec crede, Menasse, ae 
Sic ego Christiades, sic eris Abrahamides.” iy 


Barlai Carm. Vol. 1. p. 466. 4 
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nature to acknowledge a God. Many geometrical demonstra- 
tions are acknowledged to be true by hundreds, who learned 
the demonstration, but did not invent it. So if any nations 
have not the knowledge of a God, if they admit it when offered 
to them, as they admit the truth of mathematical demonstrations 
when presented, it is plain they consider it according to the 
light of nature. The universality of religious worship shows 
the desire to adore, which desire implies ‘the existence of the 
object of adoration, — for every want implies satisfaction some- 
where. Even the debased character of worship in many bar- 
barous lands, can offer no objection to this argument : 


** For as the plying of a dog’s feet in his sleep, as if there 
were some game before him, and the butting of a young lamb, 
before he has got either horns or enemies “to encounter, would 
not be in nature, were there not such a thing asa hare to be 
coursed, or an enemy to be encountered with horns; so there 
would not be an exercise of religious worship in the world, 
though it be done never so ineptly and foolishly, were there oie 
really a due object of this worship, and a capacity in man for 
the right performance thereof ; which could not be unless there 
were a God. But the truth is, man’s soul, in this drunken, 
drowsy condition she is in, has fallen asleep in the body, and, 
like one in a dream, talks to the bed-posts, embraces the _pil- 
low instead of’ her friend, — falls down before statues instead of 
adoring the eternal and invisible God; prays to stocks and 
stones, “instead of — to Him, that by his word created all 
things.” — B. I. Chap. x 


After this, in the next Book, he makes use of the common 
argument from the external world; the proofs of design, the 
wise contrivance of means to ends ; the general plan of nature ; 
the satisfaction afforded to the wants of all creatures ; the form 
and beauty of plants, of flowers, of animals, and the structure 
of man’s body. In a word he invites the atheist to “ launch 
out into that vast ocean of the external phenomena of universal 
nature, or walk with him a while on the wide theatre of that 
outward world, and diligently attend to those many and most 
manifest marks and signs that he will point to in this outward 
frame of things, that naturally signify unto us that there is a 
God.” The argument of the third book, drawn from the 
agency of demons, witches, enchanters, ghosts, and devils, had 
its value, perhaps, in his day, though even then it brought ridi- 
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cule upon the Doctor; but the reader of these times can only 
smile at the credulity of such men, while he admires that beauty 
of faith which could reconcile these unnatural contradictions, and 
derive comfort from a belief in witches and devils, who walked 
up and down in the earth. Were it not for the “ monstrous 
tales” in this third book, doubtless the Antidote to Atheism 
would be a classic work in these days. But when we are dis- 
posed to censure the worthy author, we should do well to re- 
member that he believed, what scarce any one doubted in his 
time, the power of satyrs, and Robin-good-fellows, and charms, 
and enchantments. And men who feel chilly and cold while 
they walk by the church-yard wall, and “ whistle to keep their 
courage up,” ought not to be the first to cast a stone at Dr. 
More. 

From the nature of this discourse, and the great stress he 
lays upon the argument for the innate idea of God, it will be 
seen in a moment that Dr. More is no disciple of the Sensual 
School. He belonged to that nobler band of English philoso- 
phers, now almost extinct, who saw something nobler in man 
than mere animal powers. He makes a careful examination of 
that “notable point in philosophy, whether the soul of man is a 
table-book, wherein nothing is writ ; or whether she have some 
innate notions, or ideas in herself. For so it is that she having 
taken first occasion of thinking from external objects, it hath 
so imposed upon some men’s judgments, that they have con- 
ceited that the soul has no knowledge or notion, but what is 
in a passive way, impressed, or delineated upon her, from the 
objects of sense; they not warily enough distinguishing betwixt 
extrinsical occasions and adequate or principal causes of 
things.” — Book I. Chap. v. 

When he says there are innate ideas in the soul, he does not 
say there are ideas “flaring up like so many torches ;” or that 
there are figures written there, “like the red letters of an Al- 
manac,” but he understands an “ active sagacity in the soul, or 
quick recollection, as it were, whereby some small business 
being hinted her, she runs out presently into a more clear and 
larger conception.” 


“‘ Suppose,” says he, “a skilful musician fallen asleep in the 
field upon the grass, during which time he shall not so much as 
dream anything concerning his musical faculty ; so that, in one 
sense, there is no actual skill, or notion, or representation of any- 
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thing musical in him; but his friend, sitting by him, that cannot 
sing at all himself, jogs him and awakes him, and desires him to 
sing this or the other song, telling him two or three words of the 
beginning of the song, whereupon he presently takes it out of 
his mouth, and sings the whole song upon so slight and 
slender intimation ; so the mind of man being jogged and awak- 
ened by the impulses of outward objects, is stirred up into a 
more full and clear conception of what was but imperfectly hint- 
ed to her from external occasions; and this faculty I venture to 
call actual knowledge, in such sense as the sleeping musician’s 
skill might be called actual skill, when he thought nothing of it.” 
— Book I. Chap. v. 


He then proceeds to show that the soul has ideas which 
could never come from the senses. We see it proved of a par- 
ticular triangle, that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles. ‘ Why yes, saith the soul, and this is true not only in 
this particular triangle, but also in all plain triangles that can 
possibly be described in matter. And thus you see the soul 
sings out the whole song upon the first hint, as knowing it very 
well before.” Other ideas, such as cause and effect, whole 
and part, likeness and unlikeness, symmetry and perfection, 
could not proceed from the senses, for they do not exist in mat- 
ter, which alone can impress the senses. The mathematical 
properties of figure and space can never be perfectly realized 
in wood, stone, or iron, but are, notwithstanding, the essential 
properties of figure and space ; and therefore Euler could well 
say, after he had demonstrated certain properties of arches, all 
experience is in contradiction to this; but that is no reason for 
doubting its truth.* It is to be remembered that this book was 
published before Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
was laid before the public. And it ought never to be forgotten, 
that the elder and nobler scholars of England were not 
sensualists. Dr. More did not believe the soul was a function 
of matter; that the brain secreted thought by the mere animal 
energy. ‘There is an immaterial substance, distinct from the 
body, which uses the animal spirits and the brains for instru- 
ments, in such and such operations.” He considered the soul 
of man “a compendious statue of God.” “ And, therefore, as 
with ease we consider the substance and motion of the vast 





*See Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflection,” note 50, p.285, Am. edition. 
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heavens on a little sphere or globe, so we may with like facility 
contemplate the nature of the Almighty on this little medal of 
God, the soul of man ; enlarging to infinity what we observe in 
ourselves, when we transfer it unto God, as we do imagine those 
circles, which we view on the globe, to be vastly bigger while 
we fancy them as described in the heavens.” 

In his discourse upon Enthusiasm,* he attempts to show the 
folly and madness of many of the fanatics of his age. He re- 
garded the Quakers with peculiar aversion. Yet he honored, 
most highly, their reverence of the inner light ; and only hated 
their extravagance and pretension. He ascribed the pretended 
inspiration of fanatics to imagination, choler, phlegm, melan- 
choly, and “ bubbles in the blood. *+ Yet he thinks man in 
his time, as in the days of Moses, received supernatural revela- 
tions, in visions and ecstacies, or dreams, or in their hours of 
prayer. Was he the last man who has entertained this opin- 
ion? Some of his speculations resemble the alleged discoveries 
in animal magnetism. He relates many anecdotes, which may 
be commended to the attention of all such as love to hover be- 
tween the known and the unknown, in “the mystic land of 
dreams.” 

Some fanatics, he says, have maintained that “ all is God’s 
self,” and “that a man is God if he lives holily; and much 
more Christ.” “ Being, therefore, puffed up with this opinion, 
they despised the person of Christ, and all his offices, — nor 
did they allow any other Christ but what was in themselves, or 
as they were Gods and Christs, and equally capable of divine 
honors as that Christ that was crucified in Judea.” He believes 
that some enthusiasts have really performed miraculous cures, 
not by means of any power imparted to them directly and un- 
naturally by God, but he thinks there may be “a sanative and 
healing contagion, as well’ as a morbid and venomous,” and 
these fanatics were heated to a great degree by their vain im- 
aginations, and then the “healing contagion” was the more 
readily communicated. He supposes that remarkable cures 
may be wrought by regenerate men, and accounts for the won- 
derful cures effected by the celebrated Greatrakes as the effects 
of his piety, innocence, and spiritual elevation. 





* Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, or a brief Discourse on the Nature, 
Causes, Kinds, and Cure of Enthusiasm. 
+ See Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflection,” p. 235, et seg. Am. edition. 
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It is curious to trace the coincidence between Dr. More’s 
speculations on these cases, and the kindred theories which have 
been devised, both in this country and Germany, to explain the 
miracles of the Savior. 

We must pass over the large work on the Immortality of the 
Soul, merely stating that he believed the preéxistence of souls, 
supposing them to be sent into this world, and confined in 
bodies, to chastise them for some offence committed in the other 
world. This was the opinion of most of those ancient philoso- 
phers, who believed the soul was something distinct from the 
body. Some, also, in these times, cannot rest satisfied with the 
“ hope of immortality,” unless they are assured the soul has 
always existed. 

We must also omit his threefold Cabbala,* the most laborious 
of all his works. It contains much which must seem folly to 
us, though doubtless it was pronounced most recondite wisdom 
in his day. Good thoughts and beautiful sentences may, here 
and there, be gleaned from it. But to us it has been what 
Beausobre said the writings of the Fathers were to him, “a 
vast desert of dry sand, where there were a few green isles, 
but they were nothing to the wilderness around.” 

The following extract can never be out of place: 


‘“‘ Though the divine Reason, or Logos, be that eternal high 
priest which in time was to be incarnate, and of which Aaron, 
in his priestly robes, was but a type and figure; yet man, being 
an image of him, and every priest in a more special manner, he 
is to endeavor the adorning of himself with such accomplish- 
ments as are set out by these rich and precious habiliments of 
Aaron; amongst which the Rational had a chief place. For 
though it belong to that everlasting Logos, alone to be the Maker 
of the world, and to fill out all parts thereof by his presence, 
and to be ina manner vitally clad therewith; yet, through the 
goodness of God, it may fall to the share of every Christian 
priest, to be invested, as it were, and adorned with the knowledge 
of the laws and measures of the Creation, and to take notice of 
the Reasons of Nature, of which the eternal Logos is the Maker 
and Governor. 


‘Which things, as they were figured in Aaron, and are ful- 





*Conjecture Cabbalistice, or a conjectural essay concerning the 
mind of Moses in the first chapter of Genesis, according to a threefold 
Cabbala, viz. Literal, Philosophical, and Mystical, or divinely moral. 
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filled immensely in Christ, so are they also in their measure to 
be fulfilled in the Christian priesthood. For if it were not lawful 
to offer up the blind or lame under the law, sure the priest ought 
to be neither, under the Gospel, nor yet the People (so far as is 
possible) whom he presents to God. 

“To take away Reason, therefore, under what fanatic pre- 
tence soever, is to disrobe the priest, and despoil him of his 
breast-plate, and, which is worst of all, to rob Christianity of that 
special prerogative it has above all other religions in the world : 
namely, that it dares appeal unto Reason. Which as many as 
understand the true interest of our religion will not fail to stick 
closely to, the contrary betraying it to the unjust suspicion of 
falsehood, and equalizing it to every vain impostor. For take 
away Reason, and all religions are alike true; as the light being 
removed, all things are of one color. Nay, which is worst of 
all, that religion, which is the truest, will seem the falsest in this 
superinduced darkness, it so strictly and positively declaring itself 
to be the only true. Which will not by any means be allowed, 
nor can any way be discovered in that region of midnight, which 
makes all things look alike.” — General Preface, pp: V., Vi. 


To the same purpose are the words of a contemporary, and 
even a superior, genius, Jeremy ‘Taylor : 


** As one who shuts his eye hard, and with violence curls the 
eyelid, forces a phantastic fire from the crystalline humor, and 
espies a light that never shines, and sees thousands of little fires 
that never burn ; so is he that blinds the eye of Reason, and 
pretends to see by an eye of Faith.” 


The next work we shall notice is the celebrated “ Mystery 
of Godliness.”* In the preface he informs us of the occasion 
of the work, namely, the increase and boldness of Atheism, 
“proudly strutting with a lofty gait and impudent forehead, 
boasting himself the only genuine, true wisdom and phi- 
losophy.” “The mystery of Christianity,” he says, “is the 
most concerning piece of wisdom that is communicable to the 
soul of man; the very chief and top bough of that tree of 
knowledge, whose fruit has neither poison nor bitterness.” 

In this work he designed to give an explanation of the truths 
of Christianity, so that the scope of it might be understood, 
its reasonableness appear, and its aim be clearly perceived. 





*“ An Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness,” &c. Lon- 
don: 1660. fol. 
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He shows that a new dispensation was needed in the time of 
Jesus ; enumerates the vices of the Pagan nations, and dwells 
at length on the false doctrines which prevailed in most coun- 
tries. But he never denies all light and wisdom and virtue to 
the Pagan, as some of the English scholars have done. He 
calls Christianity a mystery, that is, “a piece of knowledge 
obscure, recondite, and abstruse ; but in a due measure intelli- 
gible ; certainly true, useful, and profitable.” The first book 
treats of the “ more dark and doubtful matters” of Christianity, 
as for example, the design of its obscurity, the holy trinity, [which 
he finds was taught by Plato, though in a peculiar form,] of the 
divinity of Christ, of the alleged sleep of the soul after death, 
of which he will not believe a word: “It being a great abater 
of our zeal and fervency in religion to think that, in the end of 
our life, we shall be delayed and put off by a long, senseless, 
and comfortless sleep of the soul under the sods of the grave, 
many hundreds, if not for some thousands of years.” He next 
proceeds to the more intelligible parts of Christianity, and lays 
down certain preparatory truths: “that there is a God, the 
wise contrivances of nature, the providence of God, the exist- 
ence and character of angels, both good and bad.” He states 
the kingdom of darkness, and the power of “ Atheistical spirits,” 
will be overthrown, “and then shall be a visible deliverance of 
the other kingdom.” He then speaks of the “animal life,” 
whose root is self-love, and its highest branches political wis- 
dom, which the storks, cranes, and bees alone possess ; of the 
“‘ middle life, whose root is Reason.” He defines Reason to be 
“a power or faculty of the soul, whereby, either from her innate 
ideas, or common notions, or else from the assurance of her 
own senses, or upon the relation or tradition of another, she 
unravels a farther clew of knowledge, enlarging her sphere of 
intellectual light, by laying open to herself the close connexion 
and cohesion of the conceptions she has of things, whereby in- 
ferring one thing from another, she is able to deduce multifari- 
ous conclusions, as well for the pleasure of speculation, as for 
the necessity of practice.” 

He thinks reason “ may be swallowed down into the animal 
life,’ where it will be active in crafty contrivances for getting 
wealth, in many wiles for the enjoyment of pleasure, or in 
plotting designs to satisfy ambition. The divine life is the 
career of humanity. Its root is faithful obedience to God. _ Its 
three branches humility, purity, and charity. These he calls 
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divine virtues, not so much because they imitate, in some things, 
the holy attributes of the eternal Deity, but because they are 
such as are proper to a creature, to whom God communicates 
his own nature so far forth as it is capable of receiving it ;— 
and who becomes a divine man, a divine demon, or a divine 
angel. For such a creature as this, (and Christ was such in 
the highest manner conceivable,) has conspicuously in it these 
three divine virtues. He takes humility in the deep sense of the 
elder mystics, who regarded it as an acknowledgment of utter 
inability in man to do any good thing, or to know any good 
thing ; it renounces all dependence on a man’s self, becomes 
absolute submission to the will of God; he dies to all the 
desires of the world ; “lies low in the Lord’s power,” and is 
occupied with the divine idea. “This is the highest price of 
holiness.” 

Charity with him is an intellectual love of the perfections of 
God, his goodness, justice, power, wisdom, and love, until these 
perfections are in a measure transferred to the Christian himself. 
The great Apostle to the Gentiles had this virtue in his mind, 
when he said, But we all with unveiled face, beholding as ina 
mirror the Lord’s glory, are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, (2 Cor. iii. 18.) When the soul is thus trans- 
formed into the image and likeness of God, (which is the nat- 
ural and proper state of man,) it does not exhaust itself in 
speculative love of God, but ever flows in streams of affection 
for our fellows. Thus charity looks to God ; but never ceases 
working for man. 

Purity is a perfect moderation of all appetites, accompanied 
with the most steadfast affection for the perfect ideal of celestial 
beauty set up by God in our hearts. ‘This ideal is born in 
man. It is the archetype, after which we were formed, — the 
pattern kept in the mountain of holiness. It is the idea of God, 
by which man was fashioned. We donot create, we only find 
it. ‘The outer world does not cause, it only occastons it. ‘This 
purity leads to a true fortitude. It arms the soul with its shield 
of faith, and the sword of the spirit, and the whole armor of 
God. With this, man may go through the rest of the battle 
unharmed, and say with Paul, “1 have fought the good fight, I 
have finished my course.” Jesus was the perfect pattern of 
this purity and this fortitude. It was this, which “ overcame 
the world.” Dr. More acutely enough remarks, after dwell- 
ing upon these branches of the divine life, “ It is impossible by 
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words to convey the excellency of the divine life to that soul, 
which has not in her, in some measure, the sense of it before- 
hand, which if she have, it is the truest key to the mystery of 
Christianity that can be found. 

He then enlarges on the faults and defects of Paganism, and 
maintains it never reached beyond the animal life ; and never 
adored the gods, except as they acted in this sphere, — the 
gods being only a deification of some parts of the animal life. 
Now the purest system never went beyond the animal life, ex- 
cept as a type, which the common people never understood. 
Moses understood the mystery of godliness, but, through the 
hardness of the people’s heart, could not impart it unto “them. 
It was reserved for Christ to “bring life and immortality to 
light.” Christianity he regards the sum and perfection of all 
the good things in ancient systems, all their truths are re-pre- 
sented in the gospel; all their defects are supplied; all their 
errors corrected. Some of the ancient Pagans had even a fore- 
shadow of divine truth, and this is exchanged in Christianity for 
the entire truth itself. 

He then treats at length of the most remarkable events in the 
life of the Savior. He considers his birth miraculous; but 
thinks the same of the birth of some of the heroes and sages of 
antiquity. ‘This was the common opinion of the early Chris- 
tian Church. In Dr. More’s day, it was fashionable to attempt 
to parallel the miracles of Jesus with the alleged wonders of 
Apollonius of ‘Tyan, and so the latter claims a large share of 
the author’s attention. ‘The doctrines of Mahomet are likewise 
discussed. He thinks Mahomet more orthodox than most im- 
postors have been. 

We must pass over a large part of this work without notice. 
The eighth book is its most “valuable portion, for it treats of the 
fruits of the Christian tree. He attacks the doctrine of im- 
puted righteousness as it was taught in his time by certain fanat- 
ics, who thought the law was not made for them. Jn his day, 
this doctrine assumed two forms; first, that an empty faith, un- 
accompanied by a good life, will justify us; and second, that 
the righteousness of Christ will be added to us without any 
righteousness of our own. This doctrine still reappears in these 
days, from time to time, in one or the other of these two shapes. 
Dr. More opposed it, in both forms, as a doctrine of dangerous 
tendency. He showed the Scripture sense of the word faith, 
which is a high sense that God will =p his promises. Abra- 
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ham’s faith was imputed to him for righteousness, that is, God 
approved him as a good and pious man, who believed his 
promise, and did deeds worthy of the goodness and power of 
God. Now Paul’s righteousness that is of faith is a more 
excellent righteousness than that of any law. Imputed right- 
eousness, in the common sense of the term, he says, is only im- 
aginary righteousness ; it is being righteous without doing right- 
eousness. “It is as when an hungry man dreameth, and 
behold he eateth ; but he awaketh, and his soul is empty.” 


*¢ As it is impossible for one to eat, to drink, and to breathe for 
another in a natural way, so is it alike impossible for any one to eat, 
and drink, and breathe for another ina spiritual way. And if we 
were wholly alive to that life which is most certainly in every Chris- 
tian, rightly so called, we should think it as inconvenient that any 
one should be righteous for us, as that any one should be in 
health for us. For what comfort would it be, while we are in a 
tedious fever, a sharp fit of the stone or gout, that some other 
person should be sound and at ease for us. And, therefore, it is 
too shrewd an indication, that men in this imaginary persuasion 
are in a manner past feeling, devoid of all divine life and sense, 
otherwise sin and immorality would be as harsh to their souls, as 
these diseases are painful to their bodies.” — p. 399, et seq. 


Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us only so far as we 
ourselves are righteous, so that a still higher degree of holiness 
is expected of the Christian than of any other man. But 
the assistance he receives from on high is at least equal to 
his task. We have several valuable aids in obtaining the 
inward holiness which is required of us, namely, the promise of 
God’s spirit, the example of Christ, meditation on his suffer- 
ings, his resurrection and ascension, and on the last judg- 
ment. The contemplation of these matters brings a marvel- 
lous comfort to the soul. 

We must now forsake the order of the book, and make some 
few extracts from those pages, which are unusually luminous 
in the eighth book. He maintains the indisputable truth, that 
divine wisdom is only to be obtained by a divine life, as the 
apocryphal writer has said. Wisdom will first walk with a man by 
crowded ways, and bring him unto fear and dread, and torment 
him with her discipline, until she have tried his soul, and moved 
him with her judgments. Then will she return the straight 
way unto him, and comfort him, and show him her secrets, and 
heap upon him the treasures of knowledge. “ ‘The natural man,” 
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says Paul, “ perceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, 
neither can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” 


*¢ Wherefore we do very foolishly in that we bestow so much 
time in the exercise of our judgment criterion, and so little in 
the preparing and fitting of it, that afterwards the use of it may 
be with good effect. If the eyes be weak, muddy, and dim, even 
almost to blindness, we are not so foolish as to think to perfect 
our sight by looking long, or often, or on many objects ; it makes 
our sight rather worse ; ‘but the disease of the eye is first to be 
taken away, and then with ease, and in a moment, we may see 
more than before we could in many years by we earisome poring 
with our short sight ; or rather, (which is more to the purpose,) 
we should be able to discern such things as in our former con- 
dition we should never have been able at all to discern. 

** So the soul of man, in its unrighteous and polluted condition, 
does, very unadvisedly with so much curiosity and anxious labor, 
to endeavor the discoveries of divine truths ; for there is as yet 
lesum organum, and she ought to commit herself, first, to the 
skill of a faithful physician, to Christ, who is the healer of the 
souls of men, as well as he was of their bodies, and so to be re- 
estated again into that state of health and soundness, (and right- 
eousness is this soundness of the soul,) and then to use her fac- 
ulty when it is able to receive that whereby the object is discov- 
ered. 

“In thy light we shall see light. But if the eye receive no light, 
it discovers no object. So if ‘the soul receive no impress from 
God, it discovers nothing of God. For it is most certainly true, 
that like is known by like; and, therefore, unless the image of 
God be in us, which is righteousness and true holiness, we know 
nothing of the nature of God, and so, consequently, can conclude 
nothing concerning him to any purpose. For we have no meas- 
ure to apply to him, because we are not possessed of anything 
homogeneal, or of a like nature with him. But, when we are 
arrived to that righteousness or rectitude of spirit, or uprightness 
of mind, by this, as by the geometrical quadrate, we also com- 
prehend, with all saints, what is that spiritual breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height, as the apostle speaks. What the recti- 
tude of an angle does in mathematical measurings, the same 
will this uprightness of spirit do in theological conclusions.” 

p. 403. 


He has charity for all sects that strive after truth and godli- 
ness ; therefore he does not condemn those who differ from 
him or his church, in matters of religion, knowing that true good- 
ness of heart, and holiness of life, depend less on the doctrines 
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of the understanding, than is usually supposed. Our love of 
Christianity “is not to be expressed by vilifying and reproach- 
ing all other religions, in damning the very best and most con- 
scientious ‘Turks, Jews, and Pagans, and then to double lock 
the door upon them.” 


‘*T’o make it impossible for all men to scape hell, that are 
not born under or visibly converted to Christianity, when they 
never had the opportunity to hear the true sound thereof. For if 
Providence be represented so severe and arbitrary, it will rather 
beget a misbelief of all religions, than advance our own, especial- 
ly with all free and intelligent spirits. What need they tell such 
sad stories to them that hear the Gospel concerning them that 
hear it not, nor ever were in a capacity for hearing it? It 
makes Divine Providence more unintelligible than before.” — 
p. 490. 

** Certainly it were far better and more becoming the spirit of 
the Gospel to admit and commend what is laudable in either Ju- 
daism, Turkism, or Paganism, and with kindness and compassion 
to tell them wherein they are mistaken, and wherein they fall 
short, than to fly in their faces and to exprobrate to them the most 
consummate wickedness, that human nature is lapsable into in 
matters of religion, and thus, from an immoderate depression of 
all other religions, to magnify a man’s own. And truly, for my 
own part, when I seriously consider with myself the undeniable 
clearness and evidence of truth in the gospel of Christ, above all 
the religions in the world, and the mighty and almost irresistible 
power and efficacy that lies in it for the making of men holy and 
virtuous, I cannot, but with much fervency of desire, wish it were 
further spread in the world, and am much amazed it has made 
no further progress than it has.” — p. 491. 


He deplores the “lapsed state” of the Christian church in 
his day, the perpetual theme of all good men ; but traces it to a 
cause not much unlike that recently assigned for the still greater 
decay, in our time. 


** The most universal and most fundamental mistake in Chris- 
tendom, and that for which all the corruptions of the Church 
began, and is continued and still increased, is, that conceited 
estimation of Orthodox opinions, and external ceremony, before 
the indispensable practice of the precepts of Christ, and a faith- 
ful endeavor to attain to the due degrees of the real renovation 
of our inward man, into true and living righteousness and _holi- 
ness ; instead whereof, there is generally substituted curiosity of 
Opinions in points imperscrutable and unprofitable, &c. Besides 
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that we are to remember that we may idolize long prayers, and 
frequent preachments, and that they make up an external religion 
to us, instead of that godliness, which is indispensable and inter- 
nal, and an ever flowing fountain of all comely and _ profitable 
actions and deportments towards God and towards men.” — 
p. 493. 


That false, hollow, outside religion, he says, will lead men to 
abstain from the true spirit, for it will, as it were, stay the 
natural “hunger and thirst” after religion on these poison 
gourds, and men will not seek the true, wholesome food. 


** And they will the more easily abstain from it, there being 
another poisonous viand, that swells them, so that they are ready 
to burst again, which is that highly esteemed knowledge called 
orthodoxness, or rightness of opinion, of which the apostle said, 
‘knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth. This seems so 
glorious in their eyes, that they fancy themselves angels of light, 
and fit to enter into the presence of God, if they be but neatly 
and elegantly trimmed up in these fine ornaments of Orthodox- 
ality. Besotted fools, blind and carnal, that think to recommend 
themselves to the Majesty of Heaven by being arrayed in these 
motley coats, that striped stuff of their own spinning. They 
think themselves fully possessed of the life of Christ, and that 
they are very choicely religious, though charity to their neighbor 
be cold, and they have attained to no measure of true righteous- 
ness and holiness. Herein chiefly lies the mystery of hypocrisy, 
in all the churches of Christendom, counting all pious that are 
but zealous for the ways and opinions of their own sect; and 
those that are not for it, be they never so unblamable and cor- 
dial Christians, they are either hated as heretics, or at best 
pitied for poor moralists, mere natural men.” — p. 494. 


With one more extract, we will close our desultory remarks 
upon this volume. 


‘“¢ But, indeed, this is the fate of all almost that are more than 
ordinarily wise, to be accounted little better than mad. For they, 
having either higher or contrary apprehensions to the vulgar, 
and consequently acting many times contrary to them, they can 
hardly escape the suspicion of madness; the multitude of their 
judges, even the meanest of them, having not so mean a conceit 
of himself, but that he is ever infallible in those things which he 
has for so long a time together held as true, without any control 
of himself or of others. And I remember a passage somewhere 
in Trismegist, where the instructer in high mysteries, when he 
had enlightened his son Tatius, forewarns him of the reproach he 
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would undergo from the vulgar, that he would certainly seem to 
them as a man distracted. 

* And this also was the condition of Democritus, whom the 
people, out of over-much pity and officiousness, desired Hippo- 
crates to use his best skill to cure, as troubled with the phrensy ; 
which he, intending to set to, the next day, was over night adver- 
tised by a divine vision, or dream, that it was not Democritus that 
was mad, but the people.” — p. 411. 


The Mystery of Iniquity,* we fear, will furnish little instruc- 
tion to the modern reader. It is occupied mostly in exposing the 
false doctrines, absurd pretences, and wicked conduct of the 
Church of Rome. It, however, contains passages of considera- 
ble beauty and power. But the book, as a whole, wants life, 
and is the feeblest of his productions. So far as we can learn, 
it was but little read, and never reprinted. It is not so replete 
with the author’s curious learning, nor adorned with so many 
fine quotations from the classic philosophers, and the schoolmen, 
as his other theological treatises. At the end of this work, the 
author has added some account of the design he had in his phi- 
losophical and theological writings.t He says; 


‘* Wherefore that there might be a turning unto righteousness, 
as well as a running after knowledge, and that the pretence to, or 
real skill in philosophy, might be no prejudice to any one’s faith 
and persuasion of the truth of the Christian religion, I did set 
myself freely to search also into the most rational grounds of all 
such philosophical speculations, as could any way pretend to have 
any moment for either the corroborating or enervating any prin- 
ciple of faith, or what truths are recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
And now I can allow to all the world, that there is not real 
clashing at all betwixt any genuine point of Christianity, and 
what true philosophy and right reason does determine or allow ; 





* A modest Inquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity, the first part con- 
taining a careful and impartial delineation of the true idea of Anti- 
christianism, &c. London, 1664- 1666. Synopsis Prophetica, or the 
second part of the Inquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity, containing a 
compendious prospect into those prophecies of the Holy Scripture, 
wherein the reign of Antichrist, &c. is prefigured, or foretold. Fol. 
Lond. 1664. (Both parts are contained in the same volume.) 

+ The Apology of Dr. Henry More, &c., wherein is contained as well 
amore general account of the manner and scope of his writings, as a 
particular explication of several passages in his Grand Mystery of 
Godliness. 
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but as Aristotle somewhere speaks, there is a perpetual peace and 
agreement between truth and truth, be they of what nature and 
kind soever. Nay, all the philosophy, that I give but a proba- 
tionary countenance to, is so far from clashing with Christian 
truth, that it were to me, next to the Bible, the greatest corrobo- 
ration of my faith in all the grand strokes of our religion, that I 
can imagine or desire.’ Wherefore he conceived it was assigned 
to him ‘to manage the truth of our religion in such a way as 
should be most gaining upon men of a more rational and philo- 
sophical genius, the present age abounding so much with such.’ ” 
— p. 482. 


This he effected by referring the doctrines of Christianity to 


‘‘ Those eternal and immutable rules of divine reason, which 
God has engraved on every man’s spirit, and without which, 
whatever prophecies there are, or instructions in the Holy Writ, 
it were impossible for us to be ascertained of them, or indeed of 
any meaning in them.” — p. 108, et passim. 


His discourses * contain little that is remarkable, But his 
divine dialogues have been long and justly admired.t The form 
of this work is that of a series of Platonic dialogues, between a 
lover of God, a deeply thoughtful man, a wary man, a pious 
politician, a critic, a materialist, and a Cartesian. They “are 
all free spirits, mutually permitting one another the liberty of 
philosophizing, without any breach of friendship.” Our limits 
forbid us to make extracts, which are the less necessary, since 
this is the least rare, and most readable of all his writings.} 





* London, 1692, 8vo. 

+ Divine Dialogues, containing sundry disquisitions and instructions 
concerning the attributes of God and his Providence in the world, col- 
lected and compiled by the care and industry of Franciscus Paleopoli- 
tanus, 2d ed. Lond. 1713, 8vo. To this is annexed a “ Brief Discourse 
of the true ground of the certainty of faith in points of religion, togeth- 
er with some few plain songs or divine hymns, on the chief holy days in 
the year.’ A volume of his letters has been published, 8vo. Lond. 1694, 
and a “Collection of Aphorisms,” made by him; 1704, Lond. 8vo. His 
Manual of Ethics has been translated into English by Southwell. Lond. 
1690. We have seen a work referred to, called “ Pathomicia, or Love’s 
Loade-Stone, a Drama, by Henry More;” 4to. 1630; which, perhaps, 
belongs to our author, though it is doubtful that he published a Drama 
at the age of sixteen. 

t Most of his theological writings are collected in a volume with the 
title, “ Theological Works of Henry More, D. D.,” &c., containing the 
Grand Mystery of Godliness; the Mystery of Iniquity; Exposition of 
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The character of this great and good man may be delineated 
in a few words. Love of God was his prevailing sentiment. 
This burned at the centre of his soul. It warmed and enlight- 
ened his solitary speculations, and transcendent devotion. His 
chief desire was to live the divine life, and perpetually renew 
God’s image in his heart. He strove to secure to others what 
he sought and won for himself. This was his sole desire in 
writing. He never sought fame, and scarcely welcomed it 
when it came uncalled for. He loved truth, with a deep, tran- 
quil affection. He loved truth as a bride, not for what she 
brought, but for what she was. Animated with a spirit so pure, 
looking to objects so lofty and noble, he could not fail to be 
glorified while he ran. He revered the divine spirit in man, and 
saw the goodness of God in everything that lives, as a star re- 
flected from a drop of dew. He felt it in the balmy wind of 
evening, which he loved so well. He saw it in every change 
of human affairs. His love had cast out fear; his hope was 
changed to an absolute trust in God. From this a shade of 
mysticism stole over him, which lessens none of his beauty. 
His intellectual faults were numerous ; he was sometimes crush- 
ed by his own weapons. He had the learning of a giant, so his 
march was usually slow, and sometimes tedious. He would 
have written better, if he had referred more to life, and less to 
his common-place book. But these faults were merely acci- 
dents, the stain of a pedantic age, which did not injure the 
calm beauty of his soul. He had attained an eminence in 
Christian graces ; had passed from virtue to goodness, and from 
fearful hopes to Christian tranquillity. 


T. P. 





the Epistle to the Seven Churches; Grounds of Faith in Matters of 
Religion ; Antidote against Idolatry ; Appendix to the same, with some 
Divine Hymns, “ according to the author’s improvements in his Latin 
editions.” London. 1703. fol. Besides those already named, we have 
seen but two other works of Dr. More, viz.,a Discourse of the Real 
Presence, 4to. Lond. 1686, (2d edition,) and a volume of tolerably good 
Discourses.” Lond. 1692. 8vo. 
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Art. 1V.— Lecture on War. By Witttam Exirery Cuan- 
ninG. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth. 1839. 8vo. pp. 50. 


Tue decided and yet discriminating character of this lecture 
precisely meets the wants of the times. ‘The moral aspect of 
war cannot be brought out too strongly. Amid the multitudin- 
ous cries of policy, of passion, of national pride, it does the 
heart good to hear the calm, strong voice of moral truth ; and 
no one has done more to give a healthy tone to the agitating 
discussions of the day than the author of the discourse before 
us. His influence is not confined to our own country. It is 
stamping itself upon the age in which we live. 

To those who are familiar with Dr. Channing’s writings the 
Lecture on War contains perhaps no new doctrines. It is but 
a particular application of the great central truths in unfolding 
which his life has been spent. It is distinguished for the power 
with which it lays bare a subject that has been disguised and 
consecrated by the homage of the world, through all the ages 
that are gone. There is no denunciation. It does not throw 
a shade over the characters of the great and good men, who 
have distinguished themselves in war. And yet there is no 
compromise. We cannot but be moved by the simple, solemn 
earnestness of its tone, the beauty, freshness, and almost start- 
ling force of its illustrations, the clearness with which it unfolds, 
and the confidence with which it appiies, the great principles of 
moral and religious truth. ‘The general views are almost pre- 
cisely those which we had before entertained. Should we dif- 
fer from it at all, it would be in laying greater stress than it 
might warrant upon the useful influence of war in the early 
stages of society. 

It is a mistake to suppose, that, because principles are un- 
changeable, their results will be always the same. It is one 
unchanging law that causes the clouds to rise, the rain to fall, 
the moon and planets to revolve. Because the law remains 
the same, its operations must vary with the circumstances under 
which it acts. It is soin the moral world. The law of justice 
is one, unchangeable ; but its results are as various as the in- 
struments it employs, and the circumstances under which it 
works. It delights the good, it torments the bad; it makes the 
virtuous free, for the vicious it forges chains, builds prisons, 
secludes them from the eye of man. 
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So in the more complicated measures by which its natural 
retributions are brought upon society at large. In the absence 
of good men, by whom righteous laws may be enforced, the bad 
become a scourge to each other. By unhallowed means, from 
wrong motives, —since they alone are found,—crime is sup- 
pressed, society advanced. In the progress of civilization, as 
sentiments of justice become more common, laws take the place 
of arbitrary decrees, and a government founded upon right, so 
far as the moral sense of the community will allow, succeeds to 
a despotic authority. Thus a band of robbers. cementing their 
union with murder, are gradually transformed into the free state 
of Rome; and again, with the influx of crime, sink under a 
despotism, until, through a series of unparalleled vices, they 
become the prey of barbarous tribes. Through all these revo- 
lutions we may trace the same justice, by an impartial retribu- 
tion, allowing to every people only such institutions as they are 
able to support ; and when at length they are no longer com- 
petent to sustain any government, their kingdom is given over 
to other nations, whose destiny, in like manner, through alk 
changes, is to be wrought out in obedience to the same un- 
changing law. 

These general remarks may be applied to war. In the early 
stages of society, when the intellect is sluggish, and to be called 
into action only through some strong physical excitement, it 
stimulates minds which otherwise might sleep. It is certainly 
a remarkable fact, that none but warlike nations have ever at- 
tained to any considerable degree of refinement. ‘Through 
wars and rumors of war, over the field of battle, amid shouts 
and groans, trailing her garments in the blood of her children, 
has Humanity thus far advanced from the dens and cages of 
savage life. Poetry has placed the scene of her sweetest, 
wildest, and most thrilling Jay amid the strife of hostile chiefs. 
Eloquence has seldom spoken with so terrific a power as in 
times of warlike tumult and commotion. Freedom, marching on- 
ward from century to century, has nowhere among the nations 
bared her bosom with such an air of majesty, or sent forth a cry 
so strong and startling, as amid the civil contests which have led 
on towar. The admiration of mankind has not been wholly mis- 
placed. A nation rising in arms, with a calm but determinate 
resolution to conquer or die in defence of right, is a spectacle 
which does the world good. That nation may fall. Armed 
oppression may overpower her. But the field of battle survives. 
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It marks the onward progress of liberty. It remains through 
all times, an imperishable talisman, to strengthen the heart, to 
rouse the spirit of freedom. 

It is not the highest principle. It is not, in all its bearings, 
the principle which we, as Christians, should uphold. But it 
is the noblest impulse which, in a certain stage of society, men 
will appreciate. It has prepared the way for something higher 
than itself. 

We cannot, therefore, look upon war as pure, unmitigated 
evil. It has accomplished a great purpose in the advancement 
of the world. It has worked with terrible instruments, indeed, 
— tearing away the fruits of long and patient toil, the silent 
growth of many a quiet day ; but it has purged the heavy 
atmosphere of society ; it has given to man an energy, a life, 
which, on the restoration of peace, has repaired the ruin, and 
led on to yet higher works. When has the world witnessed 
such resources of activity, such products of toil and invention, 
such an accumulation of material and intellectual riches, as 
within the quarter of a century which has elapsed since the 
close of that dreadful series of conflicts that followed the French 
Revolution ? Old institutions, hardening with time, cramping ' 
the growth, stifling the free breath of society, have been thrown 
off only by great civil commotions, which almost uniformly end 
in war. And taking men and governments as they have been, 
selfish, passionate, headstrong, and unjust, we see no other way 
in which freedom of thought and action could be gained. 

Still it is not the highest spirit. It is not the spirit which 
Christianity approves. That is the spirit of martyrdom, which, 
“conquering the world not by killing, but by dying,” rests on 
spiritual arms alone, putting its trust in the omnipotence of the 
principles it maintains. It implies the sublimest heroism, the 
keenest intellectual perception, an immovable confidence in 
God, in virtue, in the human soul, and the supremacy of spirit- 
ual greatness. It claims no distinction but that of doing good. 
It asks no privilege but the rights of conscience. It recognises 
no higher law than the law of duty. ‘Though unresisting, it is 
unconquerable ; ; penetrating, subduing, moulding at will the 
stubborn elements of society ; slowly but certainly undermining 
every form of tyranny which wars against God’s laws or 
human rights. 

This is the spirit of Christianity, the only principle on which 
the perfect Christian can act. But it implies the possession of 
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every virtue. It is the consummation, the crowning point of 
character, which may be attained in the individual and in 
society only through conflicts and war. 

Still every advance in virtue softens down the asperity of the 
contest. In the individual it does not require a very high de- 
gree of improvement to abstain from violent outbreaks, though 
the struggling of passions within himself may at times be felt 
till the character becomes perfect. So in communities. War, 
—the authorized slaughter of man by man,—1s a relic of 
barbarism, for the destruction of which no great advancement 
in knowledge or virtue is required ; although the passions, which 
now vent themselves in war, will continue to be felt in society 
until it shall have become perfect. 

War belongs to the first rude elements of civilization. Be- 
yond that, whatever useful influences it may have, are acciden- 
tal, and purchased at a perilous cost. When the arts and 
sciences, the intricate, far-reaching pursuits which characterize 
a more advanced period of civilization, give to the mind out- 
ward excitement enough, and the principles of truth and duty 
have, to a considerable extent, established their empire over the 
soul, the only useful purpose which war was intended to answer 
is done away. Its beneficent influence is gone ; its evils, com- 
ing upon a structure of society formed for other things, prey 
with a more blighting, withering, desolating power. 

These evils it may not be amiss to touch upon. The loss of 
a single packet ship, with most of those on board, and among 
them one or two whom we have known, produces a strong 
sensation among us. ‘The darkness of the storm, the shrieks 
of despairing men and women, appal us. The gloom is made 
more terrible by the lightnings which show the wretched beings 
clinging to the shrouds, while ever as the wave breaks over 
them, some new voice is extinguished, until at length no human 
cry remains to relieve the harsh but melancholy dirge of the 
sea. Yet what is this, the destruction of twenty or thirty men, 
compared with the havoc of a single battle, when thirty or 
fifty thousand have laid down their lives? But here the evil is 
too vast to be taken in at once. And the excitement of the 
scene —the sound of trumpets, the flying of banners, the 
charge, the retreat, the agonizing suspense, the shout of victory, 
the pursuit, the flicht, —too much distract the mind to allow 
us to dwell on any one of the thousand, thousand wretched 
beings, who, at the last gasp, are writhing and groaning in the 
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tortures of death. But go to the field when the bloody work 
is over. At first no sound but the wail of the dying breaks in 
upon the silence of the dead, whose bloodless features and 
glazed eyes lie cold and motionless as stone. Here is the father, 
whose latest sigh is linked with the thought of home. ‘There is the 
wounded patriot, who, as the watches of the night pass by, for- 
gets his wounds and dreams of liberty and glory. But his silent 
dream is broken.: They who have come to bury the dead sieze 
upon him, and fling him, while yet alive, with thousands of the 
slain into one wide festering grave. Not far off, in some by- 
path, a young man, that morning warm in life’s dawning hopes 
and affections, lies stiff in his blood, breathing still hour after 
hour, parched by the sun, chilled by the dew, and visited by 
no human eye, till the living things that feed usually upon the 
dead alone, tired of delay, have begun their unseemly work. 
Imagine all this, and there will still be wanting the particulars, 
which more than all others make us turn away sick from the 
merely physical sufferings of war. 

Yet it is only as connected with higher subjects that these 
things deserve our notice. The fifty thousand who have fallen 
in battle, would perhaps in their different homes have suffered 
more than upon the field. So the old man, who is murdered in 


his sleep, may die more easily than in the order of nature. 
But is this an excuse for the assassin? Does it remove a single 
shade from the blackness of his crime? It is not suffering, it 
is not death, that fills us with horror; but the uplifting of the 
murderous arm, the aim of the deadly weapon with intent to 
kill. On this point we cannot but quote the words of Dr. 
Channing: 


‘In these remarks,” says he, after a passage which cannot be 
too forcibly impressed, ‘‘in these remarks, I do not mean to 
deny, that the physical sufferings of war are great, and should 
incite us to labor for its abolition. But sufferings, separate from 
crime, coming not through man’s wickedness, but from the laws 
of nature, are not unmixed evils. They have a ministry of love. 
God has ordained them, that they should bind men to one anoth- 
er, that they should touch and soften the human heart, that they 
should call forth mutual aid, solace, gratitude, and self- forgetting 
love. Sorrow is the chief cement of souls. Death, coming in 
the order of nature, gathers round the sufferer sympathizing, 
anxious friends, who watch day and night, with suffused eyes 
and heart-breathed prayer, to avert or mitigate the last agonies. 
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It calls up tender recollections, inspires solemn thought, rebukes 
human pride, obscures the world’s glories, and speaks of immor- 
tality. From the still death-bed, what softening, subduing, 
chastening, exalting influences proceed. But death in w ar, death 
from the hand of man, sears the heart and conscience, kills 
human sympathies, and scatters the thought of judgment to come. 
Man dying in battle, unsolaced, unpitied, and a victim to hatred, 
rapacity, and insatiable ambition, leaves behind him wrongs to 
be revenged. His blood does not speak peace or speak of heav- 
en; but sends forth a maddening cry, and exasperates survivors 
to new struggles. 

“Thus war adds to suffering the unutterable weight of crime, 
and defeats the holy and blessed ministry which all suffering is 
intended to fulfil. When I look back on the ages of conflict 
through which the race has passed, what most moves me is not 
the awful amount of suffering which war has inflicted. This 
may be borne. The terrible thought is, that this has been the 
work of crime ; that men, whose great law is love, have been 
one another’s butchers; that God’s children have stained his 
beautiful earth, made beautiful for their home, with one another’s 
blood ; that the shriek, which comes to us from all regions and 
ages, has been extorted by human cruelty ; that man has been a 
demon, and has turned earth into hell. All else may be borne. 
It is this which makes history so horrible a record to the benevo- 
lent mind.” — pp. 20, 21. 


And is the offence lessened because instead of a single man 
thousands are employed ? 

In one case the act is sanctioned, in the other condemned, 
by human laws. But suppose that government should pass an 
act authorizing private murder. Should we not view such a 
law with greater abhorrence than any crimes that are now com- 
mitted? God has principles of justice, which rest upon his 
own omnipotence unshaken, untouched by human laws. The 
sanctions, by which man’s legislation and the practice of nations 
would authorize the violation of these principles, should be 
more an object of horror than any individual crimes. If war, 
through the applause of past ages, the custom of nations, the 
imposing formality of its rules, the magnificence of its prepara- 
tions, the grandeur of its monuments, its perilous adventures, 
its daring spirit, has thrown around itself a glare of splendor, 
which in the enthusiasm of the hour calls off our thoughts from 
the separate acts of death, while men are clutching each other’s 
throats in the death-grapple, driving the bayonet into each oth- 
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er’s hearts ;—if war is surrounded by the false glare which 
enables even good men to look with exultation on so much 
suffering and crime, it should only increase the horror with 
which we regard it. 

Here, disguise and shuffle it off as we may, is something 
which really adds to the enormity of war. The laws which 
regulate, far from sanctioning, do but darken, its acts. For 
ourselves, we look with more patience and cheerfulness upon 
savage tribes, who, burning with revenge, seize upon their 
enemies, torture, tear in pieces, roast, and devour them, than 
upon the cold-blooded, stately rules by which civilized nations, 
under soft names and chivalrous terms, disguise their murderous 
work. Let there be no concealment, no bedizening what is 
foul and ugly by words, around which the romantic interest of 
a former age still hangs ; —let war stand out before the nations 
in all its grossness and deformity, and the civilized world will not 
endure it for another century. For there are causes at work in 
society, which, as the evil is disclosed in its real character, will 
gradually bring it to an end, and place it among the antiquated 
delusions of the race. 

Before speaking of the remedies, however, we wish to dwell 
upon a single point, not overlooked in the discourse before us, 
but quite too much disregarded, we have thought, by many of 
the professed and formal advocates for peace. 

War, like every other evil institution which has been _per- 
petuated from age to age, has its origin in the imperfections of 
man. It springs not from arbitrary decrees, but from violent 
passions, from ignorance, from an exclusive spirit of patriotism 
and national agurandizement, from private ambition, and above 
all from the weakness of the moral sentiment in the intercourse 
of nation with nation. War is the natural outlet to these deep- 
ly rooted diseases of society. So long as they exist it is a relief. 
Its outbreaks are like those violent eruptions upon the body, by 
which nature would throw off the disease that is preying upon 
its life. Suppress these eruptions, and you send back to the 
lungs or heart that which was finding its way out. It is only 
by removing the cause that we can remove the evil. No forced 
measures, no sudden healing up of the sore, can really afford 
relief to society. Its whole internal structure must be purified. 
Otherwise, though war should be suppressed, evils more cruel 
than war will eat into its soul. 

We cannot, therefore, in some of their measures, unite with 
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those who are laboring so earnestly for the extinction of war. 
They look too much to outward means and outward remedies. 

A congress of nations, suited to the state of public feeling, 
with authority gradually increasing as the advancement of the 
world may permit, might, we have no doubt, eventually become 
the almost universal arbiter of national disputes. But, like 
every great public institution, it must begin almost imperceptibly, 
sympathizing with the wants of the age, enlarging its influence 
with the growth of public sentiment. 

Let such a tribunal in a time of general peace be established 
by the general concurrence of civilized governments, with full 
authority to settle all national disputes. At first unimportant 
decisions are made and quietly obeyed. But soon great ques- 
tions come up. National jealousies are excited. The intrigues 
of private ambition creep in. The judges are divided, and with 
them the nations to which they belong. A decision made by 
a small majority is received with distrust. Suspicion is busy. 
The character of the tribunal is doubted. New intrigues are 
opened and brought to light. Men’s confidence is shaken, their 
passions inflamed. ‘The aggrieved nation refuses to submit. 
Violence begins. ‘The whole world is divided ; the way has 
been prepared, and now a universal war ensues. 

For a time the visible evil was suppressed. But the disease 
was not removed. ‘The avenging passions, the selfishness, dis- 
honesty, and pride, which give to war its power, are not ex- 
tinguished. They are only turned inward, to ferment and rage. 
There, through many a year of violent peace, darkening and 
threatening, they heave and shake, every year more violent, 
until at length bursting through all restraint, with the blackness 
of hell in their frown, they break out upon mankind in wars, 
such as never yet rolled their tide of fire and blood over the 
earth. 

Such, reasoning from all analogy, would be the result of a 
forcible suppression of war before society is prepared for the 
change. But let the causes that are silently at work, — the 
arts of peace, commercial intercourse, the progress of know- 
ledge and truth,— go on, and war, like piracy and the slave 
trade, will be reckoned among the forbidden employments. 
The result will be, not one of violence, but so naturally brought 
about, that, as with the progress of vegetation over the edye of 
a volcano or the ruins of an earthquake, we cannot tell the 
precise moment at which the change took place, and the scorch- 
ed or broken waste became a fruitful field. 
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The visions of poetry, the speculations of the wise, the hopes, 
the labors of the good, have always been looking forward to 
such a period. We cannot help fortifying this position against 
those who may think us dreamers, by the authority of Wash- 
ington, who certainly had as little of the visionary in his char- 
acter aS any great man that ever lived. His wide view of 
things, his practical soundness of judgment, “ which no passion 
or enthusiasm ever disturbed,” together with his own greatness 
in war as well as peace, should give to his opinions on this sub- 
ject a weight which is due to the opinions of no other man. 
In a letter to Lafayette, dated August, 1786, he says: 


‘Although I pretend to no peculiar information respecting 
commercial affairs, nor any foresight into the scenes of futurity, 
yet, as the member of an infant empire, as a P ccceegeebies by 


of ip node republic of humanity at large, 1 cannot ‘help turning 
my attention sometimes to this subject. * * * On these 
occasions I consider how mankind may be connected like one 
great family in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an en- 
thusiastic, idea, that, as the world is much less barbarous than it 
has been, its melioration must still be progressive ; that nations 
are becoming more humanized in their policy ; that the subjects 
of ambition and causes for hostility are daily diminishing ; and, 
in fine, that the period is not very remote, when the benefits of 
a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the 
devastations and horrors of war.” — Sparks’s Washington, Vol. 


Ix. p.. 193. 


Here, and in other passages which might be quoted from 
his writings, with the sagacity which marks whatever he has 
said, Washington has pointed out the means by which war may 
finally be abolished. It is to be removed by the gradual pro- 
gress of society. 

Commerce, spreading its common interests across seas and 
oceans, is weaving over the whole earth a web of mutual rela- 
tions and dependencies, which, growing stronger and broader 
every year, must at length hold armies and navies powerless. 
All the interests of commerce are adverse to the spirit of war ; 
and with the light of an increasing civilization, the more inti- 
mately nations are united by trade, and their interests placed on 
the side of peace, the more difficult will it be to engage them 
in war. 

Science is making the implements of war more fatally ex- 
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pensive and destructive, and at the same time throwing out 
those feats of chivalrous enterprise and skill, which once gave 
its enchantment to the fight. ‘The consequence is, that war is 
becoming less and less attractive to those fiery minds that once 
most delighted in its hazardous enterprises, and did more than 
all others to extend its spirit. 

The new sciences in every form are uniting their gigantic 
energies for the suppression of war. Their alliance and their 
opposition are alike fatal to its life. The arts, the sciences, the 
philosophy, the literature, the religion of the ancient world, 
being the offspring of a warlike age, partook of a warlike char- 
acter. ‘They were all parts of the same great fabric, bound 
together by the same spirit, and the heroism of war was the 
ruling power among them all. So through the middle ages, 
the very architecture of the churches, — their battlements and 
towers, — show the warlike character of the times. But with- 
in the last four hundred years, invention after invention, which 
knew nothing of the old dynasty, which had no sympathy with 
its laws, has been starting into life. ‘Take the great invention 
of our own age, steam. With a power greater than that of 
armies it is crashing in upon old institutions, raising valleys, lev- 
elling mountains, stretching its iron pathways round the globe, 
dragging its chariots and ships over sea, over land, with some- 
thing of the speed and certainty which belong to the heavenly 
bodies. It is bringing into existence ten thousand influences at 
variance with war; and when enlisted into the service of the 
grim old monarch, its friendship is more to be feared than its 
enmity. Its implements will become so full of terror, that even 
the fierce spirit of war will shudder to employ them. For war 
itself to adopt them will be hardly less than suicide. But on 
the other hand, how readily does it fall in with all the great 
movements of the day, giving wings to commerce, spreading 
abroad the light, the comforts, the hopes of civilization. 

In connexion with the inventions may be brought up also the 
sciences of modern times, which, like them, sympathize not at 
all with the old order of things, and which, though unseen, act 
with far greater power than they. 

Political economy, and the science of legislation generally, 
are convincing governments and people that the great causes of 
national jealousy and dispute have been entirely misunderstood ; 
that the real prosperity of one nation is the prosperity of all ; 
and that the more thoroughly we see into the relations of society, 
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the more shall we be convinced that the true interests, not only 
of every class in the same country, but of every nation in “ the 
great republic of humanity at large,” are advanced by the wel- 
fare of all. 

Under the instruction of these and other sciences, men are 
beginning to learn that both individual and national glory must 
rest on a surer foundation than war; that “ peace hath her vic- 
tories not less renowned ;”’ that the true ends of society can be 
wrought out, the true greatness of man displayed, only in build- 
ing up and perpetuating the institutions of social and domestic 
life. The ambition of the world is turning to higher objects. 
“These works of charity,” said Washington, in a letter written 
fifty-one years ago respecting the Massachusetts Humine Society, 
* these works of charity and good will towards men reflect, in 
my estimation, great lustre upon the authors, and presage an 
era of still further improvement. How pitiful, in the eye of 
reason and religion, is that false ambition which desolates the 
world with fire and sword for the purposes of conquest and 
fame, when compared with the milder virtues of making our 
neighbors and our fellow men as happy as their frail conditions 
and perishable natures will permit them to be ! ” 

Mankind are beginning to understand this. War is no longer 
the one honorable profession. Men are growing tired of build- 
ing pyramids with their own bones and skulls, of lavishing their 
titles of honor on those whose greatness has shown itself in the 
destruction of human life. 

Recent events, we confess, have done something to shake 
our confidence in the pacific feelings of our countrymen. It 
would almost seem as if the spirit of war, like a secret maga- 
zine, were extended from one to the other extremity of the land, 
and required but the touch of a single spark to produce a gen- 
eral explosion. Still we have some faith in the sober reflection 
of the people. The influence of so many ties upon the side of 
peace cannot be easily broken through, unless by some sudden 
and overpowering excitement. 

But governments must feel far more solemnly than they now 
do the fearful responsibility which rests upon a declaration of 


war. 


“ From its very nature,” says Dr. Channing, “ this right should 
be exercised above all others anxiously, deliberately, fearfully. It 
is the right of passing sentence of death on thousands of our fellow- 
creatures. If any action on earth ought to be performed with trem- 
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bling, with deep prostration before God, with the most solemn in- 
quisition into motives, with the most reverent consultation of con- 
science, it isa declaration of war. This stands alone among acts of 
legislation. It has no parallel. ‘These few words, * Let war be,’ 
have the power of desolation which belongs to earthquakes and 
lightnings ; they may stain the remotest seas with blood ; may 
wake the echoes of another hemisphere with the thunders of ar- 
tillery ; may carry anguish into a thousand human abodes,- No 
scheme of aggrandizement, no doubtful claims, no uncertain 
fears, no anxiety to establish a balance of power, will justify this 
act. It can find no justification but in plain, stern necessity, in 
unquestionable justice, in persevering wrongs, which all other 
and long tried means have failed to avert. Terrible is the re- 
sponsibility, beyond that of all others, which falls on him who 
involves nations in war. He has no excuse for rashness, passion, 
or private ends. He ought at such a moment to forget, to anni- 
hilate himself. The spirit of God and justice should alone 
speak and act through him. To commit this act rashly, passion- 
ately, selfishly, is to bring on himself the damnation of a thou- 
sand murders. An act of legislation, commanding fifty thousand 
men to be assembled on yonder common, there to be shot, stab- 
bed, trampled under horses’ feet, until their shrieks and agonies 
should end in death, would thrill us with horror; and such an act 
is a declaration of war; and a government which can perform 
it, without the most solemn sense of responsibility and the clear- 
est admonitions of duty, deserves, in expiation of its crime, to 
endure the whole amount of torture which it has inflicted on its 
fellow-creatures. 

‘**] have said, a declaration of war stands alone. There is one 
act which approaches it, and which indeed is the very precedent 
on which it is founded. I refer to the signing of a death-warrant 
by a chief magistrate. In this case, how anxious is society, that 
the guilty only should suffer. The offender is first tried by his 
peers, and allowed the benefit of skilful counsel. ‘The laws are 
expounded, and the evidence weighed, by learned and upright 
judges ; and when, after these protections of innocence, the un- 
happy man is convicted, he is still allowed to appeal for mercy 
to the highest authority of the State, and to enforce his own cry 
by solicitations of friends and the people ; and when all means 
of averting his doom fail, religion, through her ministers, enters 
his cell, to do what yet can be done for human nature in its most 
fallen, piliinhie state. Society does not cast from its bosom its 
most unworthy member, without reluctance, without grief, with- 
out fear of doing wrong, without care for his happiness. But 
wars, by which thousands of the unoifending and worthiest per- 
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ish, are continually proclaimed by rulers in madness, through 
ambition, through infernal policy, from motives which should 
rank them with the captains of pirate-ships, or leaders of ban- 
ditti.”” — pp. 36 - 38. 


We believe that there are causes at work in society which 
must eventually put an end to war. Some of these causes we 
have pointed out. ‘They are inwoven with the whole texture 
of modern civilization. ‘They are the natural growth of the 
age. ‘The arts, the sciences, the literature, and above them all, 
the business of the world, are on the side of peace. While 
war, a relic of barbarism, consecrated by the memories of the 
past, borrowing from the past almost everything which com- 
mends it to the present, must be disguised, tricked out with 
adventitious finery, overlaid and surrounded by objects which 
may conceal, or lead us to forget, its real character. 

But the mere fact, that the interest and ambition of the world 
are turned into new channels is not a sufficient ground of hope 
to those, who, in the extinction of war, look for the highest 
welfare of man. A Chinese peace, a Chinese civilization, is 
more to be deprecated than the wars which for the last ten 
centuries have agitated Europe. In the midst of them all there 
has been progress. Great principles have been called out; 
great truths unfolded; great rights established; and it is only 
to the more general acknowledgment of these principles and 
rights that we can look for any solid improvement. War with 
all its terrors and crimes is not, and has not been, the crying 
evil of the world. In it is much to relieve its darkness. For 
the nation, which is ready to sacrifice property and life for only 
an imaginary right, or even from passion, there is more hope 
than for the people who, from fear or avarice, dare not maintain 
their rights by the sword. And if, as there is danger, this is the 
condition into which we are to be thrown by the extinction of 
war, let the days of barbarism return. Let our ships be taken, 
our villages burnt, our green fields drenched and fattened by the 
blood of ourselves and our brethren. 

It is only as truth and virtue prevail, that we can hope, or 
should even desire, the extinction of any of the great evils 
which prey upon society. The curse, which attends every 
species of crime, is one of the provisions which the providence 
of God has ordained for its destruction. ‘The effects of self- 
indulgence, of intemperance, are painful in the extreme. But 
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painful as their effects may be, we should not break one link of 
that chain which binds them to sorrow, pain, death, as their 
inevitable results. And so with respect to war. It is one of 
the consequences which the divine mercy has ordained for the 
correction of the evil passions from which it springs. Let not 
the curse be separated from its source. So long as the love of 
unhallowed power or fame is a part of the national character, 
and men look up with reverence to their destroyers, so long let 
war, like a visible hell, following upon the footsteps of crime, 
scourge it out from the earth. 

It is only as the agents of a higher spirit that outward influ- 
ences can accomplish their true end. Christianity must go 
forward with them, must purify, direct, inspire them in their 
work. Without this no desirable revolution can take place. 
War, if banished, will only make room for evils more dreadful 
than itself. ‘The love of power, which marches to its throne 
through blood, is less to be feared than the ambition which, by 
civil means, by bribery and corruption, by appeals to low and 
sinful passions, builds its greatness, not on the wreck of armies, 
but on the ruin of the soul itself; which gathers strength not 
by the waste of fields and villages, — they may be restored, — 
but by the desolation, beyond hope, of all that is pure, and true, 
and just in immortal principles of the soul. 

We have endeavored to hold up some of the evils of war. 
They are such as no tongue can tell. Yet all these things 
must be, —and this is the point which we would most solemnly 
urge, —all these things, or worse than these, must be, until a 
higher tone of moral sentiment shall prevail. No reformation, 
which rests on a mere change in the outward currents of society, 
can ever succeed. One evil is put down only that another, 
worse than itself, may spring up. 

Suppose that we should now be plunged into a war. Who 
would be accountable for its ravages? Not merely those by 
whom the first acts.of hostility were begun ; not merely the gov- 
ernment that sanctioned, or the enemy that provoked, them. 
Their responsibility indeed is great. On this subject we have 
already spoken. But then governments must conform to the 
spirit of the age. ‘Their morality seldom rises above the stan- 
dard morality around them. And if they would, they cannot 
carry out the principles of peace unless supported by the com- 
munity. The responsibility of war rests upon every man, 
whatever may be his views upon the subject, who directly or 
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indirectly countenances the wrong passions, the injustice or 
pride, which, gathering their jarring elements in secret, while 
all seems calm, suddenly come down with a rage which no 
human hand can stay. ‘Then it seems like an angry visitation 
from heaven. But all its power is borrowed from ourselves. 

Only as we breathe freely the atmosphere of Chuistianity, 
as our thoughts and actions are pervaded by its truths, can we 
rightly extend that influence, which, according to the prediction 
of prophets, shall, in its final results, put an end not only to 
war, but to all those social evils, through which peace so often 
presses like a stifling cloud upon society. 

A higher order of things, we believe, is approaching. No 
one of the present generation has contributed more to its ad- 
vancement than the author of this discourse. In the application 
of his principles he may have been sometimes mistaken. Like 
most reflective men, he may have attached to particular discus- 
sions and measures an importance which the event has not 
justified. But we believe that he has done more than any other 
writer of the age, to bring the great principles of moral and 
religious truth into the activity of public and private life. With 
him religion and virtue have been something more than stars in 
heaven, looking down with mute, unsympathizing purity on 
human suffering and crime. He has shown their connexion 
with every subject on which he has written. He has brought 
them into the abodes of men; he has pointed out their true 
place, at the head of public affairs, in the removal of social 
evil. And lest a spurious religion or virtue should mislead men’s 
minds, he has urged, with not less constancy and power, the 
great tests by which they are to be tried. He would establish 
the authority of reason and conscience, the central faculties of 
the soul. ‘That which is inconsistent with them is wrong, and 
must fall, though the reverence of an hundred generations should 
uphold it. ‘That which is seen through any other light than 
theirs is seen through a false medium, and cannot be understood. 
No institutions of government, no conventional forms or pre- 
scriptive rights, neither the established usage of centuries nor 
the popular caprice of the day is allowed to usurp their place. 
No authority in church or state may shelter men from their 
blazing eye. The individual, wherever and however employed, 
can never throw off his allegiance to them. His highest honor, 
be he slave or monarch, consists in wearing bright these sure 
insignia of his greatness. Whatever would tarnish or degrade, 
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stand aloof or screen itself from them, seals thereby its own 
character and fate. 

Few men have written upon a greater variety of topics than 
Dr. Channing; or brought to each subject richer and more 
varied stores of knowledge ; but everywhere it is the same 
mind, marked by the same features, moving on in the same 
firm and solemn gait. The workings of a mind in harmony 
with itself, under the convictions of duty, turned aside by no 
levity, passions, or fears, however strong may be their strugglings 
within, bear always the same stamp. In this respect they are 
like the countenance of Washington. A Garrick may have an 
hundred likenesses taken, all exact, yet you would hardly 
recognise any two as belonging to the same face. But where- 
ever Washington stands, by the Delaware, in the Capitol, part- 
ing with his officers, or giving orders to his troops, in youth or 
ave, whatever the act or feeling of the moment, there is that 
fixed in the countenance beyond the reach of temporary emo- 
tions, which, once seen, can never be forgotten or mistaken. 
It is as if the eternity of his character were impressed upon the 
countenance itself. Not that it never varies. It has an unusual 
variety of expression. But the leading features of the face, 
like those of the mind, remain everywhere unchanged. 

The writings of Dr. Channing, as they relate to almost every 
subject, so with the subject the manner varies. ‘There is great 
copiousness of thought and illustration. ‘They are by turns 
cheerful or grave, gentle or indignant, finished or bold, almost 
to rudeness ; yet these qualities, which are of themselves enough 
to make the fortune of a common writer; are so subdued by the 
few central truths which everywhere attend them, that we al- 
most forget their existence. In the continual flow of the stream, 
which rolls on through a thousand leagues, we forget the endless 
variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers; of mountain, cliff, and 
plain ; of cloud, lightning, and calm, rich skies, which have 
marked its progress from the frozen lakes of the north to the 
wide savannahs, through which it pours itself out, loaded with 
the produce of half a continent, which its own branches have 
watered. 

The Lecture on War is one of a series of productions, which 
have come from the same author at intervals, through a period 
of more than thirty years. During that time, hardly any ex- 
citing question of general interest has escaped his notice. On 
many subjects our opinions might not coincide with his ; and 
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where we admit his conclusions we do not always accede to the 
correctness of his reasonings. But for his deep and clear intu- 
itions ; for his large and comprehensive view of things ; for the 
sublime confidence with which he leans on principles alone ; for 
the serene and lofty tone of moral feeling which pervades his 
works ; for the earnestness with which he siezes upon the right 
and true wherever found, he cannot be too highly honored. 
These are what constitute his peculiar greatness ; and they will 
give a charm and vitality to his works long after the temporary 
events, which called them out, shall be past and forgotten. 
J. H. M. 








MISCELLANY. 


SCENES IN JUDEA. 


I. 


Praise to the God of Abraham. ‘The locusts are flown. 
The land, which they found flourishing and verdant as a garden, 
they have changed to the barrenness of a desert. ‘The cities 
and the villages, but now so full of people, are become the re- 
gion of desolation and death. Even the very city and house 
of God are level with the dust, and the ploughshare has gone 
over them. And here, upon the hill of Olives, I sit, a living 
witness of the ruin. By reason of the wonderful compassions 
of God, which never fail, I am escaped as a bird from the net 
of the fowler. Yet I take little joy in this. For why should 
the days of one like me be lengthened out, when the mighty 
and excellent of the land are cut off? I rather rejoice in this, 
that the spoiler is gone ; the armies of the alien have ceased to 
devour; and those who are fled, and who are hidden in caves 
and dens of the rocks, may come forth again to inhabit the 
land and build up the waste places. A multitude which no 
man could number have fallen before the edge of the sword, or 
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by famine, and the air is full of the pestilential vapors that 
steam up from their rotting carcases. But a greater multitude 
remains ; and it may well be that ere many years have passed, 
they shall fill the land as before, and gathered into one by him 
who, though long delaying, will come, pay back, and more, the 
measure they have received. ‘That time will surely come. 
Even as the Assyrian could not finally destroy, but the hand of 
the Almighty was put forth, and the city and the temple grew 
up again from their ruins to a greater glory than before, so shall 
it benow. ‘The Roman triumph shall be short. Messiah shall 
yet appear; and Jerusalem clothed in her beautiful garments 
shall sit upon her hills, the joy and crown of the whole earth. 
But for me, my eyes shall not behold it. Before that day 
these aged limbs shall rest in the sepulchres of Beth-Harem, 
and these walls will have fallen and mingled with the common 
earth. It is not to-morrow, nor the day after, that the kingdom 
shall come. Impatient Israel will not wait the appointed hour ; 
she will not remember that with the Lord a thousand years is 
as a day, and a day as a thousand years. She will reign to- 
day or never. Her mad haste has drawn upon her this wide 
destruction. Deceivers, and those who had deceived themselves, 
fools and wicked men, have led her to the precipice, down 
which she hath fallen, and now lies, as a potter’s vessel, broken 
in fragments. And I, alas, am not clear im the great transgres- 
sion. The rage which filled the people was in my heart also. 
I too gave heed to lying prophets, and bent my knee before 
him who called himself a Son of God, and licked the dust at 
his feet, and bound myself for life and for death to his chariot 
wheels. May he whose compassions are infinite pity and for- 
give his servant. It is with my soul low in the dust before him, 
that I turn to the Jong past, and remember the early errors of 
my life. And why will ye of Rome press upon me the un- 
welcome task? My kinsmen might well forego the pleasure 
they may reap for the pain that will be my only harvest. 
Yet not my only harvest. The memory of the days which 
were spent where Judith and Onias dwelt will bring with it 
pleasant thoughts, —if many bitter and self-reproachful also. 
Happily of this portion of my life, of which ye are chiefly 
desirous to hear, the record already exists ; from which I need 
but draw in such fragments as shall impart all that I may care 
to reveal. ‘That record lies before me just as it went forth from 
my full heart, and was poured into the bosom of that more than 
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woman, —my protecting angel, rather, — Naomi the blessed. 
As the scenes of my earlier life rise before me out of these 
leaves, distinct as the outlines of these barren hills, so too does 
the image of my mother come up out of the obscurity of the 
past, and stand before me, clear and beautiful to the eye as 
when clothed in flesh. It was to thee, thou true mother in 
Israel, that | made myself visible and plain to read as a parch- 
ment scroll, and from thee in return received those holy counsels, 
charged with a divine wisdom, which were a pillar of light to 
my path; and, had I heeded them, had saved me from every 
error, as they did from more than I can now remember or 
recount. 

Concerning my birth and childhood in Rome, and the years 
which preceded my departure for the East, it needs not that I 
speak ; for of that part of my life enough is known, and I can 
take no pleasure in re-perusing it. From the parchments trans- 
mitted to me long since by my mother from Rome, I now draw 
what shall give you a somewhat living picture of those days 
in Judea, about which you are chiefly desirous to hear. I thus 
addressed my mother, soon after reaching Cesarea : 

“ You who know your son so well will not doubt that I took 
my departure from Antioch with pain. Nowhere since I pass- 
ed the gates of Rome have I been entertained with such 
magnificence. Nowhere have the hours proved themselves so 
short-lived. After the dulness of Athens, and the worse than 
dulness of Smyrna, Ephesus, and Rhodes, it was refreshing to 
witness the noise and stir of the mistress of the East. So fre- 
quent were the theatres, baths, and porticos, the shows, the 
games, the combats of wild beasts, that I felt myself almost in 
the Elysium of my own Rome. What added, too, as you will 
believe, to my happiness, was this, that I passed everywhere for 
a Roman of undoubted Roman blood, —or at least, if my de- 
scent were seen, with a civility which seems native to these 
orientals, the knowledge of it was not betrayed by word or look. 
I perceive you both to smile at this, as also to utter a few words 
expressive of a gentle contempt for an unworthy scion of an 
ancient house. ‘The contempt from you I can bear; but the 
smile by which you can seem to enjoy what you are pleased to 
term my credulity, [ must say and believe is wasted. For more 
than once have I been assured by some of my own tribe that, 
but for a something in my eye, they should not suspect me to 
be other thana Roman. Neither, my mother, was this flattery ; 
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it was from some incapable of that meanest vice ; from my real 
friends. But whoever were so blind as to take me for a Ro- 
man, you may be assured I was not careful to undeceive them. 
I enjoyed the perfect felicity while I might. And the dream 
was undisturbed during the whole of my sojourn there, except 
in a single instance, when once as I was walking in front of the 
baths of Tiberius, | saw approaching from an opposite point 
the lordly Drusus, who, as I gave signs of saluting him, turned 
his face in another direction, and swept along without recognising 
me. What think you of that? At this distance I can see 
your color change. But if you even feel the insult, who live so 
shut out from the great world, how much more must I who am 
in it. I think your censure is too sharp upon me when at 
such moments I, somewhat hastily perhaps, wish the twelve 
tribes had found the fate of Pharaoh, seeing that to little else 
than scorn and curses, hatred and oppression, are they born 
who come of their lineage. Willingly would I renounce all the 
wisdom I have ever found in Moses and the prophets, for a 
little of that equal honor in the eyes of men, which more me- 
thinks than questions of philosophy or religion concerns a man’s 
well-being. My eye is not far searching enough to discern a 
single advantage in the position the Jew fills in this great theatre 
of life. He cherishes in his soul his faith, which he holds to be 
nobler and purer than that of Pythagoras or Cicero. But 
however much nobler and purer in his own eye, when did other 
than a Jew so esteem it? Whoever has heard of a Roman, a 
Greek, or an Egyptian, becoming a Jew, or receiving in any 
portion, however small, the Jewish faith? Yet is it likely that 
through so many ages a religion given of God should have re- 
mained in the world, and yet never have convinced men of its 
divinity? I, alas, have not even a conviction of its truth to 
sustain me under this burden of contempt and reproach. I am 
a Jew outwardly, carrying the signs of my descent and origin 
in my face and form, branded in by the hand that made me, 
and by the hand that reared me, and this I cannot help. But 


with readiness would I lose one half my limbs and trunk, if 


from what remained these scars and seams of ignominy were 
fairly erased. You say that in Rome I mix freely with the 
Roman youth, that I sit at their tables and they at mine, that I 
join them at the games, and in every amusement of our city 
life. It is true; yet still lama Jew. Iam beloved of many 
because I am Julian ; yet by the very same am I abhorred he- 
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cause Iam a Jew. The Roman beggar who takes my gold, 
— for gold is gold, — begs pardon of the gods, and as he turns 
the corner scours the coin upon the sand. Yet, my mother, I 
see not why one people should thus proscribe another ; nor do 
I look upon the wrong but with indignation. You justly accuse 
me with indifference to the religion of my fathers. But I have 
never beheld with patience the slights, insults, and oppressions 
which, by the stronger, have been heaped upon the weaker ; 
nor, truly, when I reflect, can I see why the worship of a peo- 
ple should be charged upon them as a crime. It is these 
inquiries which have roused within me, at times, the Jew ; how- 
ever for the most part, in my search after pleasure, 1 have been 
too ready to forget all but what ministered directly to that end. 
If thou art filled with wonder at so serious a vein in me, | will 
soon give thee the reasons ; but let me first speak of my passage 
hither, and of that which happened immediately on my arrival. 
“ T left Antioch, as I have said, with regret. At the mouth of 
the Orontes I embarked ina wader, bound first to Caesarea, and 
then to Joppa and Alexandria. We at first were driven out 
by an east wind, and ran quite along the shores of Cyprus ; 
but this soon subsiding, we crossed over again to the Syrian 
coast, and were afterward enabled to keep our vessel so near, 
— the breezes being gentle and from a safe quarter, —that I 
enjoyed a continued prospect of the country, with as much 
distinctness and satisfaction, I think, as if I had been travelling 
by land ; at least with distinctness ‘enough ; for every pleasure 
of this sort is increased by a certain degree of obscurity and 
dimness. Painters understand this, and over their works throw 
a sort of haze by some mysterious process of their divine art, 
which imparts to them their principal charm. No prospect and 
no picture is beautiful which is clear and sharp as if cut in 
metal. ‘Truth itself is to me improved by a veil of this same 
mistiness thrown around it. But if any fault is to be found with 
this Syrian atmosphere, it is that of this all-involving dimness 
there is something too much, to that degree, indeed, that the 
eye is too often cheated of the distant features of the landscape ; 
—the mountains which, drawn upon the chart before us, we 
know to be not far distant, not too far for the eye to reach with 
ease, being cut off entirely by this purple wall of partition. 
Happily as we drew near the port of Berytus, beyond which 
lay the mountains of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, there was 
not so much of the quality of which I speak in the air, as to 
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deprive us of a view of their summits, many of them crowned 
with their snowy caps, filling the whole eastern horizon. It 
was a magnificent mountain scene, —a fitting vestibule, you 
will say, my mother, through which to enter the holy land of 
Moses and Abraham. It was, I am obliged to confess, with 
emotions such as I had never experienced before, that I found 
myself now for the first time gazing upon the shores of this 
wonderful people—the home of my fathers. It was beautiful 
to the eye, as we skirted the coast, as one long continued gar- 
den. The rich agriculture of the husbandman was pushed out 
to the very sands of the sea-beach, and every cape, and prom- 
ontory, and lofty peak, showed, sparkling in the sun, the white 
walls of a village or some insulated dwelling, — proving how 
thickly peopled must be the country, which could spare its in- 
habitants for the cultivation of spots natually barren and inhos- 
pitable, but now by the hand of industry changed to a soil not 
less fertile than that of Italy. I could not but wish that, if it 
were decreed that I must be a Jew, I had been born and had 
lived in these sunny regions ; and in truth that it had pleased 
heaven to have retained my parents on their native soil, seeing 
that there, among our own native hills and plains, we could not 
but have been a people more respected than we now are, or 
ever can be, wandering over the earth, forcing ourselves upon 
every nation and every city, unwelcome guests, among them 
but never of them. 

‘We had not long lost sight of the ridges of Lebanon, when 
we passed successively those ancient seats of opulence and re- 
nown, Sidon and ‘Tyre ; then doubling a lofty cape, formed by 
a part of Mount Carmel shooting into the sea, a few hours’ sail 
revealed a distant prospect of Cesarea. As we drew near, I 
was astonished at the magnificence of the port. It is a harbor 
of an immense capacity as to vessels of all kinds and sizes, yet 
has it been formed wholly by the hand of art. ‘The shore pre- 
sents at this part of the coast an almost even line of sand 
banks running from south to north, with none of those alternate 
projections and inlets which are proper for the security of ships 
against both the current of the sea and storms of wind. 
Wherefore, at the cost of an immense sum, did Herod the Great 
construct this artificial basin, — larger than the famous one at 
Athens, — wherein vessels can ride in perfect safety, protected 
especially against the violence of the southern gales, which in 
this region are chiefly to be feared. The water is enclosed ‘by 
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a mole in the shape of a half moon, which, bending round from 
the south, presents its open mouth to the north, whose gentle 
winds will allow vessels at all times to seek an entrance. ‘This 
mole, wholly of marble, and of enormous proportions, offers on 
the outer side a continuous range of edifices, also of marble, 
which seemed to me palaces as I approached at a distance, but 
are designed for the reception of merchandise ; while on the 
inner side, for its entire length, it affords a broad and spacious 
pavement where the ships are lightened of their burdens, and, 
lashed to iron rings or pillars, ride securely till their cargoes for 
another voyage have been received. At the entrance of the 
harbor, and at the very extremity of the mole, there rises a lofty 
tower, upon the summit of which you behold a Colossus of 
Asia, while on the opposite side of the entrance, upon a similar 
tower, which terminates the shorter arm of the mole, stands a 
Colossus of Rome, of the like huge proportions. ‘Towers of 
the same height and size shoot up along the whole length of 
this vast wall, intended partly as an additional feature of mag- 
nificence, and partly as a defence against the assaults of an 
enemy. From the inner shore of this wide basin, — which for 
vastness seems a lake, — rises by a gradual ascent the city, the 
streets which lead from the water being crossed at regular inter- 
vals by others of the same width, which run in an opposite 
direction. 

“ As our vessel — its decks thronged with passengers —float- 
ed, driven by a gentle northern breeze, within the embrace of 
this spacious haven, and the crowd of shipping, the long range 
of lofty towers, the city with its palaces, temples, and theatres, 
all opened at once to my view, I thought I had never seen 
anything of a more impressive grandeur. I could with difficulty 
persuade myself that this was a city of Judea ; that, where I 
had expected to behold a barbarous and uncultivated people, I 
should thus meet instead all the signs of elegance and taste, 
which had marked the cities of Greece and Syria, or which are 
to be observed in the chief towns of Italy. 1 remembered, in- 
deed, the magnificence and boundless wealth of Herod, but I 
do not think, my mother, that even you yourself are aware of 
the greatness of his achievements, not only here in Cesarea, but, 
as I have heard, in many other of the cities of Judea. From 
some of my own nation, who have been fellow-passengers, and 
with whom I have enjoyed much pleasant intercourse, I have 
learned this; and in addition, more of the present condition 
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and recent history of the country than I could have obtained 
from any sources whatever in Rome. Of these things I shall 
impart what knowledge I have gathered at my future leisure. 
Let me, at present, return to our arrival. We thus floated into 
this beautiful harbor, making our way slowly along amongst 
vessels of all nations, which like ourselves were coming in, or 
departing, or riding securely at their anchors. ‘The noise and 
confusion were scarcely less than in the Tiber. I enjoyed the 
scene greatly, as I do everywhere whatever leads to uproar and 
contention. Particularly was I delighted with the quarrels 
which arose among the sailors, when the vessels either could 
not easily pass each other, or became entangled, when it frequent- 
ly came to blows, and more or fewer were overset into the 
water. If they who were thus thrust overboard did not readily 
recover themselves by clinging to the sides of the vessel, or 
laying hold upon some rope, the combatants then ceased till 
the drowning men were drawn up again. Yet are many daily 
lost in these rude encounters, and I myself saw blows given and 
taken, which seemed to me more than enough to demolish the 
head on which they fell. But when the governor of a people 
is full of quarrel, and violence, and injustice, how can anything 
better be expected from the very lowest of the populace! As 
I stood watching what was thus going on about me, I was sur- 
prised to find ourselves suddenly brought up against a vessel, 
which, from the bellowings which proceeded from it, I perceived 
to be crowded with wild beasts, and indeed the deck was cov- 
ered with their cages. As I expressed to one who stood by 
me, and with whom I had had frequent intercourse during the 
voyage, my wonder to see such a cargo making its way into a 
port of Judea, where the customs and religion of the people 
differed so widely from those of Rome and other heathen cities, 
he replied, that they, who knew anything of the manner in 
which Judea had been governed by Herod, and after him by 
the Ethnarch, would see, in what had occasioned surprise to me, 
nothing but what agreed exactly with the now altered character 
of the population. I answered, that I was obliged to confess 
great ignorance of all that related to the Jews, as | was Roman 
born, and my reading and studies had lain in a quite different 
direction. At this flourish, which I had hoped should pass with 
him, he quickly rejoined, ‘ You may be Roman born, but, if so, 
your Hebrew blood wears well, for the Jew looks out at your 
eyes as plainly as the Roman out of your cloak and your 
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ech. Never hope to play Roman with those eyes in your 
head.’ I was somewhat taken down, as you may suppose, by 
this ; but seeing I had failed, I put the best face upon the mat- 
ter, and said that I could not but acknowled; ge that, although I 
had been born in Rome, my parents had removed thither from 
the upper part of Judea. My education had, however, been 
so completely Roman, owing to my father’s early abandonment 
of all outward observance of his faith, that it was strictly true, 
as I had stated, that my ignorance was great of all that related 
to the present condition and late history of the country of my 
ancestors. ‘'The more the pity,’ replied my companion, ‘ that 
a son of Abraham should be found to deny his country and his 
ancestry, and make a boast of what should be his shame, that 
he knows nothing of the people from whom he sprung. It is 
to such traitors’ —and his dark eye sparkled like a living coal, 
— ‘that Judea owes her slavery and her apostacy, — her slavery 
to a foreign yoke, and her apostacy from the faith and the cus- 
toms of the early days of our history. The people are no 
longer Jews, but Herodians, Greeks, Romans , anything, — any- 
thing but Jews. Is this a city of Jews we are entering? It 
stands on the soil of Judea, but it belongs not to the nghtful 
occupants of the soil. Cesarea is first Greek, — then Roman, 
—last and least Jewish. But—a word in your ear — the 
Jews that are there are of the true stuff. They are zealous 
for the law and for liberty. A little thing would rouse them 
to the defence of either or both.’ 

“ As he said this, our further conversation was suddenly inter- 
rupted by our vessel coming into violent contact with that con- 
taining the cargo of wild animals, which caused them to utter 
their savage cries with terrific uproar; and to this was added 
the oaths and shouts of the sailors and the pilots, each laying 
upon the other the fault of the encounter, and all preparing to 
go from words to blows. This issue was, however, happily 
avoided, and the vessels being soon free of each other, we pro- 
ceeded on our way. ‘ These animals,’ then resumed the Jew, 
‘about which you wondered that they should be here, are des- 
tined to the games instituted by Herod in commemoration of the 
building of Cesarea, and which return every fifth year. On 
the third day from this they commence; and if you are a stran- 
ger in this part of the world, and would observe the customs of 
a new people, you will be well repaid for the delay by remain- 
ing and witnessing them.’ I said that I should certainly do so. 
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That I was abroad for the single purpose of seeing the people 
of various regions, and obtaining such knowledge as might in 
this way be gathered without much expense of labor or thought, 
— that although, as he had seen, I was no Jew, except in the 
misfortune of having descended from that tribe, | was yet es- 
pecially desirous of dwelling awhile among them, as, if not a 
polite or powerful nation, they certainly were a remarkable one, 
and well merited the observation of a curious traveller. A 
mingled look of scorn and rage was the only response I receiv- 
ed at first for this speech. He paced the deck of the vessel a 
few moments, and I supposed would not deign to hold further 
communication with me. He, however, soon returned to my 
side, having swallowed his indignation. ‘Young man,’ said he, 
‘I forgive the levity of your speech, for the reason that I well 
deserved it for persuading you to be present at heathen sports 
on a Jewish soil. But in truth they have been now so long 
celebrated, that they have become a part of the life of the peo- 
ple, and it is only a few of the stricter sort who condemn them 
or keep back from them. It had agreed better with my real 
opinions, however, had [ denounced them as I should have done, 
and warned thee against them. But you will use in this your 
liberty. I now wish to say that, in spite of your enmity toward 
your own people, [I have conceived a regard for you, and while 
you shall sojourn in Cesarea offer you my house and home ; 
and once beneath the roof of a true son of Abraham, I will not 
doubt that your long perished affection for the land of your 
fathers may be revived, and that we may send you home a 
Jew in nature as — forgive me — you are in outward semblance.’ 
‘ Were it only for an apprehension of such lamentable issue,’ I 
rejoined, ‘I should feel compelled to decline your hospitable 
request. May I never be more of that of which I am already 
too much. But beside this, 1 am bound in obedience to the 
wishes of my mother, to seek out the dwelling of the widow of 
Sameas, the wine merchant, with whom it is my purpose to 
abide, if indeed she yet lives and can receive me, — for it is 
very many years since we have heard of her welfare, and know 
not now whether she be even an inhabitant of Cesarea.’ ‘To 
this the stranger replied with vivacity, ‘ The widow of Sameas! 
Ah, the Lord be thanked for directing your course to that ha- 
ven. She is a true mother in Israel. She still lives and dwells 
in Cesarea, and is of good estate. Sameas was no idler; and 
when he died, his widow and children inherited the fruits of his 
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industry ; and but for the unjust exactions of Pilate, their 
wealth had been second to that of few within the walls. As 
it is, they enjoy competence and more. But the dearest wealth 
of the house is the zeal for the law and the rights of Judea, 
which fires the souls of Philip and Anna, the son and daughter 
of Sameas. ‘The best I can wish thee, therefore, my young 
Roman, is that thou mayest dwell a space in the house of 
Sameas, for if there be but a drop of Jewish blood in thy body, 
I fear not but their ardor will so warm and swell it, that it shall 
fill all thy veins.’ 

“We were now separated, the vessel having reached the 
spot where she was to be secured, and the passengers making 
ready to depart. The Jew, my companion, took leave of me, 
after first directing me in such a manner that I could not fail to 
find the dwelling of the widow of Sameas, the wine merchant. 
It was with little satisfaction that L looked forward to a residence 
with a family of Jewish zealots. It was enough, I thought, 
that I had borne so long, and with such patience, the reproach- 
es of my own mother, — quite enough that, in addition, I had 
now been exposed to the vituperations of a fanatic, from whom 
I had happily escaped alive — without being now for many days, 
— how many I could not know, — but for many days shut up, 
without the possibility of escape, in the very hot-bed of Judaism. 
What a fate for me! I had almost resolved to take ship, with- 
out so much as landing, for Alexandria, when the image of your 
sorrowful and rebuking countenance, my mother, presented 
itself before me, and I turned dutifully toward the quarter of the 
city where dwelt the wine merchant. ‘To reach it I must pass 
through the central parts of the city, to where it first joins the 
country. But I found it easily ; for Caesarea, dear mother, al- 
though the capital of Judea, is not so large as Rome. And 
moreover as I passed along, | could not but judge that it would 
scarce be so enduring, seeing that, though presenting everywhere 
the marks of newness, it presents also everywhere the signs of 
premature decay. A city built in a day is very likely to last 
but a day. And all around, are Herod’s piles of building, 
whether in the form of theatre, temple, market-place, or quay, 
already perceived to yield to the effects of time. Even the 
palace of the Governor, which erewhile was the residence of 
Herod himself, is in parts of it ruinous through the fallin 
asunder of the ill cemented masonry. Pilate could hardly 
trust to his walls to defend him against any rising of the citizens. 
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But he is in little danger at any time, as I think, considering 
what the population of the city is, notwithstanding the enmity 
of the Jewish portion of the inhabitants. 

“The dwelling of Sameas, after traversing the entire breadth 
of the city, I at length reached. A beggar issuing from a gate- 
way, laden with the proofs of the benevolence to which hejhad 
successfully appealed, was the only person of whom I could 
inquire which of the dwellings near me was that of the widow 
of the wine merchant. He answered, pointing to his sack of 
commodities which he was bearing away, ‘ From whom but the 
widow of Sameas do the poor of Cesarea depart laden in this 
fashion? Pass yonder threshold and thou shalt find thyself in 
paradise.’ So saying, and waving his arm with dignity, he 
turned away to count over his stolen treasures. ‘The kind- 
hearted we always approach with confidence, so that, with a 
quicker pace, I passed the gateway and entered a spacious gar- 
den, in the centre of which, almost buried beneath overhanging 
foliage and flowers of every variety of form and hue, stood the 
dwelling of the wine merchant. A slave now immediately 
approached, saying that he would conduct me to that part of 
the house where I should see those for whom I sought. As he 
led me on, and I observed the great beauty of the spot, and 
the many tokens of wealth and refinement in the garden and in 
the dwelling, the forms and proportions of which were now dis- 
tinctly to be seen through the opening trees, I found myself 
growing to a more complacent humor, and better disposed, than 
when I left the vessel, to greet with some appearance of warmth 
the widow of the virtuous Sameas. It is true, I saw statue 
neither of god nor goddess, nor vase of marble curiously wrought 
with nymphs and fawns, and young, dancing, half-drunk 
Bacchuses ; nor did the imperial forms of Augustus and 
Tiberius greet my eye, as they do everywhere in street and 
garden, market-place and shop, in Rome. So that from art 
much was wanting to give the truest grace to the picture before 
me; but nature seemed to have made good all defect of this 
sort by her superior charms; and I was made soon to forget 
what at first struck me as a want by the novelty and surpassing 
richness and variety of plants, trees, and shrubs, both native 
and foreign, which met my eye. I lingered to admire, and 
would, at that moment, rather have remained among the beau- 
ties of nature, than have gone farther to encounter the living 
beauties of these half-civilized regions ; but I was civilly urged 
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on by the attending slave, and so in a few moments ushered 
into the presence of the widow and her daughter. ‘They were 
seated in a large and lofty portico, whose arches, overhung with 
flowers, opened immediately into the garden, while here and 
there, as the trees permitted, were seen “gleaming through the 
light blue waters of the Mediterranean. ‘The mother was oc- 
cupied in some labor of the needle, adjusting or repairimg what 
seemed to me some military garment, — the daughter in arrang- 
ing in groups, apparently to please her own eye, some flowers 
which lay spread in rich profusion upon a marble table. I may 
suppose that I was taken to be some new applicant for the alms 
of the rich and benevolent widow, as the daughter, to my vex- 
ation, did not raise her head at my approach, and the mother 
did but rise and move toward me with a stately step, — yet I 
must add with an expression of gentleness in the countenance. 
When I had finished my introductory narrative, and had de- 
claimed of yourself and myself, and of the whole tribe of 
Alexanders, from those of Beth-Harem to those of Rome, I was 
one by one greeted with many smiles of welcome, and before 
I had ended was seated between the mother and daughter, both 
apparently pleased to entertain a stranger from Rome, — but 
stll more, perhaps, one of our ancient and honorable house. 
The daughter, as I had spoken, turned and looked upon me, 
and at first I thought I had never seen anything quite so dark 
and forbidding as “her countenance ; but when, as | proceeded, 
it came to be lighted up with emotion and with smiles, it at 
length put on a more agreeable aspect, — though still so dark 
an olive I thought I had never seen upon the skin, nor eyes so 
large and black set in the human head. I think, among all 
who have thronged your house from Judea, my mother, one so 
extremely Jewish as this young Jewess was never seen there. 

“ When I had further satisfied the widow concerning yourself, 
my mother, giving her so minute an account of your life and 
character, that I fear some part at least must have been inven- 
tion rather than fact, and then had replied to all the questions 
which were put to me — with a real interest in public affairs — 
concerning ‘Tiberius and the present power of Sejanus, the 
mother said, that she had hoped that the provinces would be 
more fortunate than the capital ; and indeed had hardly thought 
it likely that, while there was one like Tiberius in Rome, anoth- 
er like Pilate could have been found for Judea ; but that — lately 
especially — it was but too plain that we were to be the victims 
of a tyrannic power hardly less than they of Rome. 
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“ T replied, that where the head of a great empire was such 
a one as ‘Tiberius, it was a natural consequence that all in 
society like him should float upon the surface. They would 
crawl forth from the hiding places of their vices, and grow great 
in the sunshine of their mighty example and patron. Men 
like your governor are common enough now in Rome, though 
not always are they fortunate enough to rise into place, For 
though the Emperor himself chooses to play the tyrant, he is 
not so ready as one might suppose to multiply himself in his 
subordinates. 

“<]s it not singular, then,’ said Anna, ‘that he persists in 
retaining Pilate in his office, notwithstanding his cruelties, and 
the enmity of the people 2° 

“« He may do that,’ I answered, ‘in agreement with a sentiment 
he has been heard to utter, that to change a cruel or rapacious 
governor of a province, is but to send a new and hungry robber 
to take the place of one who has already gorged himself, and 
is likely to rest and sleep, as it is the nature of an animal to do 
when he has filled himself; just as the poor wretch covered 
with sores begged that the flies might not be driven away, since 
it would only make room for a hungrier swarm.’ 

«<«'That,’ said the young Jewess, ‘is indeed the sentiment of 
a heartless tyrant, — of one who is not only indifferent to the 
misery he occasions, but who can make a jest of it. If Rome 
bears patiently with the greater monster, I trust that Judea will 
not with the lesser.’ 

“< ‘Take heed, my daughter,’ said the widow, ‘how your 
righteous indignation finds too Joud and warm an expression. 
There is some truth in the saying of Tiberius. We may drive 
away Pilate only to be cursed with a worse man.’ 

“ «That were impossible,’ cried the daughter. 

“¢ Were you ever in Rome ?’ said I. 

“< No,’ replied the young girl. 

“<] thought as much. Believe me, there are worse men in 
Rome than Pilate. I know those in the city, — men, too, of 
note, — who, were they here, would put to open shame the 
deeds of your present governor. ‘Tiberius has proved already 
a rare schoolmaster. His pupils abound in the capital and 
throughout Italy.’ 

“¢ And Capree is just at present the school-room,’ said 
Anna. 


‘¢¢ Yes, and too small for the scholars who crowd it. But, if 
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you can pardon my ignorance, of what have you to complain 
here in Cesarea? I have noticed on my arrival, and as I pass- 
ed through your city, only signs of prosperity and peace ; nor 
since I left Rome, nor indeed before for a long time, have I 
heard anything of evils which you are suffering under.’ 

“*: Ab? said Anna, with animation, ‘I know how it is with 
you Romans. You grow to be so in love with the greatness of 
your adopted country, that you are soon strangely “for getful of 
that from which you sprung. ‘The wrongs and sufferings of 
Judea, which cry to Heaven, are not heard in the din of great 
events and the whirl of pleasure. Many of you, so am I ‘told, 
deny your name and country, and put on the dress and take 
the name of Roman. Pray Heaven it is not so with you, for 
your face is honest, and —’ In her earnestness she suddenly 
paused, and her dark skin was covered with blushes that made 
her for the moment beautiful. Her eye fell upon my Roman 
dress, and she perceived that she had involved me in the con- 
demnation she had pronounced. 

“ Almost enjoying her confusion, I said, ‘1 confess my recre- 
ancy. But you will judge me with more lenity, J am sure, 
when I tell you how odious a thing it is to bear the name of 
Jew in Rome. Were one born a full grown man, he might, 
perhaps, find within him philosophy enough to steel him against 
the taunts and gibes of those about him. But with only the 
tender sensibilities of a child — it is quite too hard a yoke to 
bear. Roman boys taught me early to both hate and despise 
the religion of my fathers, which, as all the treatment I received 
on every side, and all the language I heard assured me, would 
procure for me nothing but contempt and insult. My father, 
too, had renounced all of Judaism that he could. He never 
entered a synagogue, —he observed none of the Jewish rites 
or festivals, — his phrases were set to Roman measures ;— and 
his outward homage was paid to pagan institutions, though that 
he despised them in his heart as much as he hated his own 
belief, | do not doubt. But gold was his God, and he cared 
for no other gods but as they could help or hinder him in that 
only worship of his heart. Do not, my friends, accuse me of 
filial impiety for these sentiments. For a parent who provided 
for me only gold, and whose only legacy was gold, I can feel 
no very lively emotions of gratitude. I received from him none 
of the signs of a parent’s love. He hardly knew me. As he 
moved in the morning to the narrow. vault in Rome’s very cen- 
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tre, where he amassed his riches with his eyes looking inward 
upon some new scheme of wealth,— blind and deaf to all be- 
side and without him, he would pass me in the street without 
knowing me, though his eyes fell directly on me ; and if I made 
some childish advances —- which 1 soon learned. not to do, —a 
frown and a rebuke for a troublesome vagrant that I was, was 
all I ever received. As I grew into years I drew no nearer to 
him, nor he.to me. Whatever was needful to my education in 
all the wisdom of the Romans or the Greeks, was bountifully 
supplied ; — nor was I denied that, whatever it might be, which 
wealth could procure, which I thought necessary to place me 
on a level with the young men of the capital in any pursuit or 
pleasure. But to my father’s counsels or business I was never 
admitted. Of a single thought of his mind, or anxiety of his 
heart, I was never permitted to be a sharer. Here I was an 
annoyance and a hindrance. How can you wonder, then,’ I 
added, ‘that I grew up not a Jew but a Roman? or how can 
you greatly blame me?’ You, my mother, will not, I am sure, 
blame me either for this freedom. You, more than 1, know how 
to justify it. But when I had said these things, | then drew 
another picture of my other parent, and showed how all your 
endeavors in an opposite direction could not but fail to succeed, 
with all Rome and my father against you. 

“ As I paused, the widow of Sameas said, ‘It is not strange, 
such being your nurture, that Rome rather than Judea should 
possess your heart; nor that you should be ignorant of the con- 
dition of what to you must ever have been, a place so obscure 
or unknown as Caesarea. Let us hope that being now here, a 
witness as you will be of our frequent oppressions and insults, 
the love of Judea, which, sure [ am, you drew in with your 
mother’s milk, will revive, and unite you to her interests. Not 
that | am an advocate for open resistance. That as I deem 
were madness itself. We can never oppose Rome but we 
must be crushed and destroyed. [I mean only that by a wise 
and manly perseverance in an assertion of our just rights, both 
before the governor and the Emperor at Rome, we may at 
length perhaps obtain some redress, and the removal of some 
burdens, which weigh upon us with a weight too heavy to be 
borne.’ 

“<« But your numbers,’ I said, ‘ must be so great, I should judge 
as a stranger, as to be a sallicient protection against lawless 
violence or rapacity on the part of the Roman governor. With 
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a military foree not more numerous than his, he must be weak- 
er than the united populace.’ 

«<< Ah, replied Anna, ‘ there is the evil we suffer under. We 
are not united. Even among ourselves there are those who 
judge very differently of the measures we ought to pursue ; 
some are for giving blow for blow, while others counsel modera- 
tion and forbearance. And then, do you not know it? the 
greater part of our population is Greek, and the Greek is an 
enemy more bitter than even the Roman. Quarrels continually 
arise, and blood is often shed. The streets of Caesarea have I 
seen more than once, young as [ am, to run with the blood of 
those who have perished in these wild combats,—the Greeks 
always in league with the Romans. Even now — but see, 
here comes Philip, and with ill news too, if his face may be 
read.’ 

“The young man, her brother, entered with haste as Anna 
spoke, his countenance expressive of anything but agreeable 
intelligence. He was above the common height, of a proud 
and lofty air, and a very athlete in his firm and “well knit joints 
and massy limbs; while his countenance, dark and lowering, 
made you think him one designed by nature for scenes of strife 
and war, —or even for deeds of private violence and revenge. 
He saluted me as his mother made me known to him, with a 
look and manner which declared that he at once comprehended 
me. He immediately addressed himself with vehemence to his 
mother and sister. 

«*<Qur suit has been rejected, and the Greeks have triumph- 
ed. ”Tis as I said it would be. A new insult is heaped upon 
us, and our ears are again to ring with the hisses and laughter 
of the city. Our warnings, our appeals, our entreaties, for we 
even éntreated, availed nothing to change his stubborn will. 
He sat on his tribunal white as “marble, hard as marble, cold as 
marble. May God doso to me, and more also, —" 

“«Nay, nay, Philip, my son, curse not,’ said his mother. 
‘'To bear is a virtue and a duty, as well as to act. Be not en- 
slaved to your passions. Another day and Pilate may be in a 
better mood. He is not always thus.’ 

“¢ Mother, mother,’ cried the young man, ‘ if we bear more 
or longer, we shall deserve to bear forever; if we yield now, 
were | a Roman I would no longer deign to use a Jew for my 
footstool, — I would not spit upon him. Nor will we yield. 
And so says Eleazer, and so says Simon.’ 
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“¢ Were they with you at your audience ?’ 

«<«They were; and from a prophet’s lips there never came 
forth more moving words than came from those of the holy 
Simon. Yet upon the pillars of the Hall they fell as persua- 
sively as on the ears of Pilate. His icy front never once 
warmed or relaxed, or not till he uttered his decree, and the 
base rabble, set on by Lycias and Philceus, laughed and shout- 
ed as we turned away. How, my mother, would you have 
liked to be there ?’ 

“The mother made no reply ; but tears fell from her eyes. 
The face of the daughter burned with the sense of indignity 
and wounded pride. Philip, chafed by his own hot and hasty 
temper, rose, and withdrew into the garden. I followed him. 
Had I been easy of defeat, I should instantly have been re- 
pelled by the manner which he assumed, as he perceived that I 
was near him. But, as | had my own purposes to answer, I 
heeded him little. I joined him in his walk, and soon succeed- 
ed in convincing him that, in seeking his conversation, I had 
some end before me of more dignity than the mere gratification 
of an idle curiosity, or the passing away of a few idle moments. 
I gave him an account of myself, and of our family, and in re- 
turn solicited such information as he was willing to impart con- 
cerning the present condition of the city, and especially of its 
Jewish inhabitants, in whom I could not but feel a deep inter- 
est. ‘I know not,’ he said, with bitterness, ‘ what interest a 
Roman can take in the Jews of Cesarea.’ I answered ‘ that, 
perhaps, I was not so much a Roman as at first appearance he 
might think me; that it was true I had been almost taught 
from my infancy to despise my own origin, and I had indeed 
consorted chiefly with Romans, but that, notwithstanding the 
devotion I had manifested for everything Roman, there was 
still a feeling within that clung with a secret fondness to the 
land and the stock, from which I had come, and which had 
shown itself with a new force since | found myself on the shores 
of Judea, but especially since I had been beneath his roof, and 
had heard what I had.’ He took this very coolly, and 
seeming to regard what I had said as words of civility, rather 
than anything more serious, he replied, ‘ that I was too lately in 
the country to be able to join myself with intelligence to one 
party or another of the inhabitants ; that, if it had been my 
habit for so many years to look upon the Jew with the eye of a 
Roman, to wear the Roman garb, and use the Roman tongue, 
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and receive a Roman’s homage, it was little likely that my 
feeling of regard for the Jew in these remote outposts would be 
a very lasting one, seeing to how much greater danger he is 
exposed here than in Rome ; nor was it to be much wondered 
at that it should be so with me.’ I answered, ‘ that I was sure 
that my interest was as far as it went a sincere one; and that 
if it had become a stronger one just in proportion to my better 
knowledge of my countrymen, and of their state, it was proba- 
ble, that as I knew more this sentiment would go on to in- 
crease in strength, and I was obliged to acknowledge, that I 
was, cven to the present moment, extremely ignorant of the 
true circumstances of the Jewish people. What, I asked, is 
the present difficulty here in Caesarea? A particular instance 
of injury on one side, and of oppression on the other, if you 
will give me its history, will pour more light and truth into my 
mind than can come from any other source.’ He then, with 
something more of regard in his manner, invited me to follow 
him to a more remote part of the earden, where the ground, 
rising to a gentle eminence, and crowned with a small building, 
which served as a protection from the rays of the sun, gave to 
those who sat within a prospect of the whole extent of Cesarea, 
together with the harbor, and the Mediterranean beyond. Here 
we sat, and here Philip gave me the information for which I 
had asked. 

“« 'The present hostility of one part of our city toward the oth- 
er,’ he said, in reply, ‘is nothing new to those who dwell here, 
nor does it spring from anything new in the circumstances in 
which you find us. We owe not all, but the worst evils of our 
condition, to Herod. For, when he had determined, among 
other magnificent projects, to found on this spot a city in honor 
of Cesar, instead, —as would better have become him,—of 
filling it with the people over whom he was set as king, called 
hither a colony of Greeks, making out of them, and those who 
came from Rome and other parts of Italy, what was in truth a 
Pagan city. Everywhere throughout our land, even in Jeru- 
salem itself, had he used every endeavor, and every subtle art 
to change the institutions of our nation, or secretly undermine 
them by the grafting upon them of heathen usages. Theatres, 
amphitheatres, and games, the combats of eladiators, and of 
wild beasts, were to be witnessed in all our considerable cities, 
and even within the precincts of Jerusalem itself. The people 
were not without an affection for the customs he thus brought 
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in, and, even as in the days of Moses and the prophets they 
were ever prone to idolatry, so now were they prone to worship 
the new idols set up before them by the great king. They 
were weary of the distinctions of both belief and custom, 
which separated them from the rest of the world, which espe- 
cially built up a wall of partition between them and the refined 
and polite nations, the Romans and the Greeks. A large pro- 
portion of the people, therefore, entered with zeal into all the 
projects of Herod, which went to make our nation agree, as far 
as possible, with the other nations of the world. Here, in Ce- 
sarea, he designed even that the people should be wholly 
Greek, if not in descent, at least in language and manners. 
Hebrews were not, indeed, by the laws of the place, excluded, 
but none were encouraged to dwell there, but such as were 
willing to call themselves Herodians. And what more or bet- 
ter was to be looked for from a base peasant of Ascalon. But, 
as you may believe, when the walls of the city were once up, 
and the port had been enclosed from the sea, and inhabitants 
began to pour in from every part of the world,— you may 
well believe the Jew also,— not the Herodian, but the Jew 
also, was not blind to the advantages which presented them- 
selves here to his industry, nor slow to seize upon them. Large 
numbers of such as were zealous for the law accordingly flock- 
ed hither from all parts of Judea, and especially from Jerusa- 
lem, and here pursued their craft, and here built their syna- 
gogues. But they were looked upon with an evil eye, — even 
as they are in Rome or Alexandria, — and quarrels, in no long 
time, broke out, and served to increase the general hatred, in 
which Greeks held the Jews, and the Jews the Greeks. 'This 
spirit of hate we have inherited from our parents; and fresh 
instances of indignity, on the part of the Greeks, have served to 
inflame this spirit of hatred, and impart to it a tenfold bitterness, 
It has never died away ; and when there has been an apparent 
peace, the same amount of angry passion has been running 
beneath, ready at any moment to break forth. What has 
within a few days happened, to enrage so our people, you may 
deem a slight and insufficient cause ; but so thinks not the true 
and loyal Jew. He will die rather than renounce his ancient 
rights. Listen a moment longer. No sooner was Caesarea 
filled in part by Jews zealous of the law, than, in agreement with 
their customs, they erected synagogues for their worship, and in 
process of years they have multiplied themselves in every part 
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of the city. Now it has happened, seeing that some of our 
tribe were among the early inhabitants of Cesarea, that they 
came to be possessors of lands and houses, which then, indeed, 
were at the very outer limits of the city, but which now, by reason 
of its growth, make its very centre. And our chief synagogue, 
so Providence has willed, stands, as you may have seen, not far 
from the palace of Herod, upon a rising ground, where it is seen 
of all who come in or go out, and has long been, for that reason, 
an occasion of envy to the Greeks. After many fruitless en- 
deavors to deprive us of it, they have devised a new plan, which, 
because it is made to be a sign of their devotion to Cesar, Pi- 
late will not oppose, although persuaded that not devotion to 
Cesar, but malignity and envy toward the Jews, has moved 
them. ‘They have declared their purpose to erect a colossus to 
Tiberius, and beg of Pilate the very spot where stands the 
temple of our worship, which, they require, shall be levelled 
with the ground, that the image of a man and a monster, 
yet whom ‘they will by and by call a god, may stand upon its 
ruins. Sooner may the great sea rise and sweep, not Cesarea 
only, but Judea, from the face of the earth, than that such a 
deed be done, while a Jew lives to ward it off; that were a 
judgment of God, and we would meet with open arms the 
rushing flood ; this, but the wrath of wicked men, and, as _ be- 
fore against the hosts of Moab, so must we now rise up as one 
man against the hosts of Rome. ‘This, said Philip, is the con- 
dition of Caesarea, and such the posture of our affairs. It offers 
little to interest a stranger, least of all a Roman.’ 

“ T told him, in reply, ‘ that it was not a thing to choose with 
me, whether I should ‘take part with the oppressed ; my nature 
impelled me that way; that, notwithstanding my Roman nur- 
ture, and Roman prejudices, I had still observed with indigna- 
tion the place, which in Rome had been assigned the Jew, and 
the manner in which, both by those in power and the common 
citizen, he had been treated; that nothing there could be done 
by so few against so many, and I had waited, hoping that time 
might, in its changes, bring some redress. But | had waited in 
vain, and I could only cry out against the fortune, which had 
made me a Roman by birth, but a Jew by blood, and so the 
heir of a hated and degraded name. Finding myself now upon 
the soil of my proper country, and hearing what I now had 
from himself, and what had been communicated by others, I 
could not but confess that my heart had grown warmer toward 
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my native land, and I should watch, with interest, the affairs 
which were now in agitation.’ Philip replied, ‘that I should do 
well to examine for myself into the state of the city, and 
by inquiry upon both sides, learn the exact truth in respect to 
the particular dispute of which he had spoken. He hoped that I 
should dwell with them a while, and from that point, as a centre, 
make my observations. But if, upon a short survey, I found 
myself a Roman still, I should do well, within a few days, to 
take my departure, since with the same certainty that Pilate 
adhered to his present resolution, would there be uproar, vio- 
lence, and bloodshed in Cesarea.’ I said, ‘ that no prospect of 
such an event, even though I should remain neutral, would 
drive me from Cesarea, if for any other reasons whatever it 
should be my wish to prolong my residence, for I was a lover 
of anything else better than a state of repose, and should choose 
to stay to see the conflict carried on to its end. But, if I might 
judge from my present feelings and convictions, and if nothing 
adverse should occur, I should be ready to take part with him 
and his friends in any measures they should think it proper to 
adopt.’ 

“‘T can see an approving smile light up your countenance, 
my mother, as you read these words, just such a smile as came 
over the features, stern and dark as they were, of Philip. He 
took my hand with passion as I ended, saying, ‘he hoped 
God would confirm me in my present purpose, and turn my 
heart wholly toward the deliverance of Judea. What was 
about to happen in Cesarea was truly a small matter, but it 
might prove the beginning of mighty revolutions. A spark had 
set whole cities on fire. What shall be done here, may stir up 
those of Jerusalem to deeds of the same sort. ‘They especially 
bear Pilate no love for insults put upon them many years ago. 
Now will be the time for vengeance. If1 judge not our people 
amiss, they need but such an example as we shall set them to 
show themselves worthy of their fathers.’ I assured him, 
as he said this, ‘that I should now remain in Cesarea till the 
present affair was ended, putting off my journey to Beth-Ha- 
rem; and though I shouldn ot consciously interpret falsely 
the signs that might appear, I should not be sorry if I felt my- 
self bound to remain here rather than go farther. I was a 
stranger to those in Beth-Harem, as well as to all else in Judea, 
and my only tie was that which now bound me so agree- 
ably to Cesarea.’ ‘Are you, then,’ asked Philip, with eager- 
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ness, ‘on the way to Beth-Harem, and do you know the great 
Onias, who truly may be called the prince of that region?’ He 
was both amazed and overjoyed when he learned that Onias 
was the brother of my own mother ; amazed, as he said, that I 
should to so late a period have remained a stranger to one so 
great as he,and my own uncle, and overjoyed that through me 
possibly he might be able to draw Onias over to take part in 
their affairs. ‘ Yet,’ he added, a shade passing over his counte- 
nance, ‘it will not be much that a Roman, or at best, but a 
half-Jew, can do for us with Onias. There is only one thing 
Onias scorns more than a Roman, and that is a Herodian.’ I told 
him, that, perhaps, before I should see Onias, if | saw him at 
all, I might, by the events here in Caesarea, be converted to 
a veritable Hebrew, one whom he would not disdain to take by 
the hand and admit to his counsels, in which case my services 
should not be wanting. Philip hoped it might be so; and then, 
after more conversation of the same sort, he rose, and taking me 
first to different parts of the extensive ‘garden, brought me at 
length to the house, where we found the mother and daughter 
awaiting us, at a table spread with the best hospitality of the 
East. 

“T enjoyed the repast, my mother, I must confess, not less 
than some of those in Rome, at which Drusus has presided, and 
where I have reclined upon patrician couches. Never, indeed, 
did I enjoy myself or my companions more. Yet am | the 
same person who say this? Am I he, who but so little while 
ago shunned a Jew as a Jew shuns a leper? Am I he, 
whose highest ambition hitherto hath been to ape the Roman, 
talk like “hin, walk like him, dress like him, smile like him, 
frown like him, and who now am the inmate of Jews, — Jews, 
not of Rome, who are somewhat, but Jews of Judea, who are 
the refuse and offscouring of the earth, the loathing of the Ro- 
man, the scorn of the Greek, the hatred of all men ; a people 
fit but to be the drudges and slaves of politer nations? Truly, I 
doubt if I be Julian, the son of Alexander, who but so late left 
Rome on his Eastern travels, the bosom friend of Quintius 
Hirpinus and Appius Lucretius, his fellow-travellers, both sons 
and companions of princes, and have not been, by some strange 
power, changed to another nature, and another person. Of 
another nature I certainly am,— at least of another mind ; or 
rather, perhaps, I have come or am coming to a knowledge of 
my true mind, which in men oftentimes lies buried, as I think, 
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out of sight, till events, or the will of God reveal it. Well, 
most beloved mother, of one thing I am sure, that whatever 
change of this sort has come upon me, thou art the happier for 
it. Now thou hast hopes that I shall not forever bring shame 
upon my descent and my kindred ; that I shall now, at length, 
perhaps, set before me the great and excellent of my native 
land for my examples, in place of those of Rome; some holy 
David, or Ahab, if my memory be right, and try upon such 
steps to mount up to honor and fame in the eyes of my proper 
countrymen. May that come to pass, whatever it may be, 
which shall impart to thee the greatest pleasure. 

“J have now passed in this ocean capital, this Jewish Rome, 
two days ; and they have not been wholly barren of events or 
pleasures. But what chiefly they have impressed upon my 
mind is the speedy certainty of riot and violence within the city. 
The mutual hostility of the different portions of the inhabitants, 
I find to be bitter to an extreme degree. ‘The signs are many, 
and distinct enough, of approaching tumult. No Jew passes a 
Greek, but he must take an insult ; ; and if it be returned, it 
then comes to blows, and others join, and the fight rages till 
they are separated by the Roman horse. ‘The synagogues, 
often beautiful with marble, or sculptured wood, have been de- 
faced by filth, which the licentious rabble have hurled upon 
them, when protected by the night. So, too, have the houses 
of the principal men among them been dealt with in the like 
manner. Yet, of all this the Roman power takes no note, but 
looks on, apparently pleased with the violences and indignities 
which are put upon the barbarians, or their only care is that 
there shall be no general combats ; and to this end, the guard 
of the governor has been doubled, and ere the decree to raze 
the devoted synagogue shall go into effect, a legion, it is so re- 
ported, will be drawn from Jerusalem. Philip, i in the mean 
time, with others of the principal citizens, is working in secret to 
make ready, in the last resort, such a defence as shall, perhaps, 
strike Pilate as too formidable to be trifled with. Yet, it is their 
purpose, that no general resistance by arms shall be made, till 
every other means shall have been tried to soften the obstinacy 
of the governor. 

“'The Jews, after a consultation among those who are chief 
among them, have resolved upon another and more numerous 
deputation to Pilate. Five hundred of their number, headed by 
the priests and elders of the synagogues, are appointed again to 
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resent themselves before the governor, and intercede for the 
people and their religion. All have agreed in this measure, 
but it has been chiefly urged by the Herodians, who are unwil- 
ling that the present peaceful order of things should be dis- 
turbed. ‘They are for quiet and peace, on whatever terms of 
submission, and for adopting, to the farthest extent possible, 
without the absolute surrender of their national religion, the cus- 
toms and usages of both -Roman and Greek; it being with 
them, as it hath been with others whom I could name else- 
where, a point of vanity to strip themselves of everything, that 
by its strangeness should proclaim them Jews, retaining little 
but the name, and a very slight observance of their sabbaths, 
fast-days, and other laws and institutions of the like kind. 
They advocate forbearance and delay now, for the reason 
especially that the games of Herod are just about to be cele- 
brated, and ought not to be disturbed. ‘The more zealous Jews 
have united with them, because, for the most part, they would 
sincerely deprecate a general quarrel, in which the affair now 
seems likely enough to terminate, and hope, by a fair show of 
temperance and patience, to carry their end against the Greeks. 
But, among these last, there is a small number, compared 
with the whole, but composed of men who set their religion 
before all other things, and who will suffer nothing to be done, 
which shall so much as seem to cast contempt upon it, if even 
by the sacrifice of their lives the evil can be averted. These 
are men the most singular [ have ever yet met with. Their 
relivion is to them, as they say, and as one sees, more than 
life ; yet do they seem filled with the darkest, fiercest passions. 
The very temper and soul of the assassin seems lodged within 
them, so that, to defend some ceremony or law of their worship, 
from slight or insult, they would not pause to involve a whole 
city in war and bloodshed. Philip, I need hardly say, is one 
of these ; while his mother and sister, though belonging to the 
number of the zealous, yet are truly desirous to avoid open 
violence. He rather desires it, that he may revenge him- 
self and his religion upon such as have oppressed and in- 
jured them. If, my mother, thou wouldst know upon what 
side, and leagued with whom stands thy unworthy son, who as 
yet may be termed little more than a proselyte of the gate, — 
he can hardly to-day inform thee. He is at present rather a 
looker-on than an actor; and in which ranks he will by-and-by 
find himself, he pretends not to say. Of one thing, however, is 
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he certain, that he will stand guardian in any time of danger 
over the widow of Sameas and her dark-skinned daughter. 
Anna thinks thus, and she makes pretensions to a great gift of 
discernment ; ‘Julian,’ she said to her mother, ‘seems little 
enough of our side, if one judges by the costume, the air, and 
words that lie on the surface of discourse. But by the motions 
of his countenance last night, when he sat listening to the words 
of Simon, am I sure that his heart must ever be on the side of 
the injured ; and by what he did not say, am I sure that, either 
because of the early instructions of his mother, or because of 
his very nature, it is only the God and the faith of Moses that 
will ever give him rest. He wants more than he has. And 
where shall he find it but here among us?’ So said the wise 
and penetrating Anna. Her mother smiled, and nodded, as if 
assenting. I only said something that implied my thought, 
that, among the Jews as among the Romans, there was too 
much in their religion of what was only ceremonial and barren, 
that too many seemed to think it enough to meet the letter 
of some dead ritual, while the practice of virtue was overlooked. 
She only looked sad and sorrowful, as I said this, which was to 
me as if she had confessed that it was true enough of great 
proportions of her people. In her own heart, I knew it was 
sufficiently otherwise, though I could not say so. There is, I 
am sure, truth and faith enough i in her to save a city. 

Cesarea is now filling with the numbers of those from the 
country round about, who are pouring in to witness the games 
of Herod ; numbers greater than usual, drawn now not only by 
a desire to see the sports, but by curiosity and interest concern- 
ing the present difference. Philip assures me that the zealous 
are arriving from great distances. 

«« When some new events have happened, I will write again ; 
till then, farewell.” 


In this slight vein, in those days of my more than Egyptian 
darkness, did | open myself to my mother; who did not, there- 
upon, deny and disown me, as she might justly enough have 
done, but had patience with me, and by her timely counsels 
strove, and not wholly in vain, to carry up to a full and perfect 
srowth those feelings of love toward my native country which 
then just began to show themselves. In this manner, also, like 
a child, did I suffer myself to be afflicted, by ” _ hatred 
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entertained toward our people by the other nations of the 
world ; a hatred of which I had more reason to boast, seeing 
that it had its birth in those religious distinctions which exalted 
us above every other people. Had I possessed any power of 
reflection, also, or any knowledge of their writings who ancient- 
ly had discoursed of the Jews, I should have perceived that all 
of this hatred and contempt, that had not its natural origin in 
envy of our superior advantages, was to be charged upon the 
lies, which, first engendered in the brain of the execrable 
Manetho, — fruitful of lies as the Nile of reptiles, —had then 
descended an inheritance of falsehood and error through suc- 
ceeding generations, but which had ever been greedily seized 
upon, and with unabating malignity constantly transmitted to 
those who were to come after. Even the Romans, notwith- 
standing their greatness of character, and notwithstanding so 
many families of our nation had lived among them with distinc- 
tion, and had even been entertained as favorites in the very 
household of the Cesars, were not ashamed to treat us with the 
like injustice, and continually reproach us with our origin and 
our laws. But the wickedness and injustice were not greater 
on their part, than were both the vanity and the baseness on 
mine, so manifest in my courting the favor and regard of those 
who, at the very same time, so openly despised the people from 
whom I sprung. As you shall soon learn, however, I was 
presently cured of a folly, which, I doubt not now, made me 
to be scorned by the very persons who seemed most to flatter 
me ; for he can never be held as worthy of a real esteem, who 
appears to be ashamed of his own kindred. 





Biocrarnicat Notices or Mr. Cuartes Haywarp, Jr., 
and Mr. Samuet T. Hivpreru. 


Since the last Commencement at Cambridge, the University 
has been saddened by the loss of some of its most gifted sons. 
Two officers of its government, and two students, have fallen 
victims to the same disease. Sickness has been unusually prev- 
alent, death fearfully busy, in that little world. The lesson has 
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again been enforced, that neither youth nor high hopes, neither 
outward beauty, nor inward purity, nor the promise of useful- 
ness, can be depended upon for protection against their fearful 
attacks. 

The students mentioned above were called away in the first 
months of their College course ;— before time had been al- 
lowed for them to be well or extensively known, — before 
their appearance had become so familiar as to cause their 
absence to be often noted and painfully felt. But these re- 
marks apply in no degree to Mr. Hayward and Mr. Hildreth, 
who had been connected with the University more than five 
years, and to whom a charge in its government had been com- 
mitted. Nor can any apology be needed for laying before the 
public the facts contained in the following pages. Cut off in 
the midst of youth, when visions of extended psefulness were 
just opening upon their view, they have left to surviving friends 
a rich inheritance in the example they set of benevolence and 
purity, and in the pleasant and holy associations with which 
their memories will ever be coupled. We would not willingly 
give them up to the remembrance of private friendship alone ; 
for theirs were characters whose influence must have been felt 
far beyond the limits of any narrow circle. 

To one who considers the objects to the furtherance of which 
our pages are devoted, there will appear a peculiar propriety in 
our commemorating the lives of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Hil- 
dreth ; since the highest hopes had been formed of their future 
eminence and usefulness both as religious teachers and as literary 
men. In their loss the public has the deepest interest ; for in 
those like them must it ever, under Providence, put its trust. 
No events in private life are more deeply afflictive than such as 
thus destroy the hopes of man; no dispensations of God 
more mysterious than such as thus call away in the morning of 
their days those who seemed born to extend the blessings of the 
Gospel of ‘Truth. 

The lesson taught by the well-spent lives and early deaths 
of these young men ought not to fall to the ground. Nor can 
it; for in a pure and spotless life lies the highest of teachings. 
On their careers death has now set the signature of complete- 
ness. ‘Their agency has been cast like a seed into the field of 
time ; and its fruits can never be entirely lost. For no man 
can live in this world without exerting a great influence, either 
for good or for evil. The influence of a man of genius and 
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education, then, must be quite incalculable. No matter how 
narrow the stage, or how short the duration of the life-drama, 
this is something which can never die. In commemorating the 
virtues of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Hildreth, we believe we are 
merely giving honor where honor is due. Future years will 
point out this and that man, who were influenced by them, as 
public benefactors ; when, perhaps, were the secrets of hearts 
unveiled, and the truth known, we should find that we ought to 
look upon them as the authors of the blessings for which we 
thank others. We know that fellow-students will always regard 
their departed friends as most important instruments in the for- 
mation of their characters; that pupils will long and often 
recall a kindness which relieved unpleasant tasks of their irk- 
someness, at the same time that it encouraged to perseverance. 

There were many coincidences in their lives, which make it 
proper to introduce their names in connexion. ‘They were 
Classmates ; associated together as editors of a literary periodical 
while undergraduates ; alike respected by their instructers at 
College, alike honored by their fellow-students at their departure 
from it. ‘They were personal friends; for years sate at the 
same table, and day after day were side by side in the recitation- 
room and chapel. They were born in the same year, and 
each lived a few weeks beyond the age of twenty-one. If so 
many circumstances in their lives were alike, some accompany- 
ing their deaths were not less similar. ‘The same disease, as 
was mentioned above, proved fatal to both. As if forewarned 
of the future, each had examined his papers, arranging some 
and destroying others, only a few days previous to the com- 
mencement of his illness. And each, from the first attack, was 
strongly impressed with the belief that he should not recover. 
Both expired just as the stillness of the Christian Sabbath was 
giving place to the bustle of a new secular week. Farther, 
and more than all, both were animated with the same high 
hopes of usefulness as teachers in the Church, — both died in 
the faith of Jesus. 


The writer of these pages is not unaware that, in speaking of 
his departed classmates, he cannot present the higher phases of 
their characters, — cannot so speak of them that those who 
knew them better shall feel no deficiency ; — cannot portray 
their excellencies so but that the very highest in their natures 
shall seem unrecorded. Class-feeling is undoubtedly among 
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the good things of our University ;—— to be reckoned as a main 
instrument of its culture ;——- for some minds a more effective 
incitement than any attention on the part of an instructer, or 
any honors held out to the diligent. But it is not often a sen- 
timent of a very elevated or deep-reaching character. Even 
friendship, which frequently grows out of it, does not, and by 
the nature of the case cannot, meet the higher social wants of 
the soul, or provoke entire confidence. ‘The time for old Gre- 
cian friendship has passed away with the introduction of “ the 
fireside religion of the Gospel,’ — with the blessings of a Chris- 
tian home, — with the elevation of woman to her proper rank 
as a social and intellectual being. If one of our most “ de- 
termined students of human nature ” has “long since given up 
the hope of ever fully understanding any man,” how impossible 
such a task to one whose opportunities of observation have been 
limited to a few, and those not the highest, aspects of character. 

Yet the friendship of classmates is often deep and pure, and 
attains a strength which bids defiance to time and death. 
Hence the danger, in writing a sketch like the present, of giving 
partial representations and undeserved encomiums. ‘The author 
of these pages, aware that ignorance and zeal are oftenest the 
parents of falsehood, has tried to avoid all exaggeration, and 
has also endeavored to get such an understanding of the char- 
acters of his friends, as might ensure accuracy as far as he should 
go. ‘The following sketches make no pretensions to complete- 
ness. A few of the most important facts in the lives of each 
are given, with as many words from their pens as our limited 
space will allow. Mr. Hayward, who was earliest called to a 
higher state of existence, will here be noticed first. 


Charles Hayward, Jr., was born in Boston, on the 8th of 
September, 1817. After the usual preparation, he entered the 
Latin School of that city in 1828 ; and was thence removed to 
the University in Cambridge, in the autumn of 1833. Among 
his classmates he was noted from the first for his diligence; nor 
were his studies confined to the prescribed course. He found 
time, and wanted not inclination, to make himself acquainted 
with the choicest literary treasures of our language, besides sus- 
taining a most honorable rank with his instructers. ‘The goal 
where many stop was to him but the starting-point for further 
progress. ‘Though surrounded by the most trying circumstan- 
ces, as a member of the lowest and most inexperienced class 
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during a period of unprecedented excitement and violence, his 
conduct was unexceptionable. That he felt for his classmates, 
could excite no surprise in the Faculty. ‘That he should lend 
a hand to the criminal extravagances which sometimes so sadly 
disgrace our halls of learning, was never expected of him by 
his fellow-students. That was not his way of expressing his 
feelings. Considerations of duty would have restrained him ; 
and leaving these out of the question, his taste must have dic- 
tated another course. 

He brought to Cambridge a fondness for Dramatic Literature 
and exhibitions, which had been early awakened in him. Many 
of his childish sports were prompted by this passion. One 
who heard him speak of his early visits to the Theatre, could 
not fail to be reminded of Lamb’s exquisite essay, “ My First 
Play.” And toa child of a warm imagination and generous 
feelings, who, moreover, has no idea of what a hell upon earth 
rs around him, few scenes can be conceived more attractive. 
We are aware that many would regard it as a cause for regret, 
if one of their young friends betrayed any love of the drama. 
For theatres, indeed, such as disgrace our cities, and corrupt so 
many of our young men, not a word can be said. But we do 
believe that ‘a better order of things might be created. We 
conceive that the drama is as rational and effective a means of 
public improvement, as many which claim a proud superiority 
over it. We rejoice, therefore, when a young man of principle 
and genius becomes interested in it. We look with longing 
eyes upon his endeavors, and ask whether this may not be the 
builder of our future stage. The wider the chasm which divides 
ideal excellence from the reality, the nobler we feel his self-devo- 
tion to be, who precipitates himself, Curtius-like, into the gulf. 

It was about the middle of his College course that Mr. Hay- 
ward commenced his ‘T'ragedy. He called it “'The Albimonti.” 
It was finished when he was nineteen, and brought out at the 
Tremont Theatre in Boston, at the close of the second term of 
his senior year. ‘The evening of its first performance was a 
proud one for his numerous friends, from whom the deficiencies 
of the play were hidden in their affection for the author, or lost 
in their admiration of its excellencies. ‘Though this production 
was not without great merit, being graced by some brilliant 
passages, and containing many good conceptions of character, 
we have reason to believe that the author was far from satisfied 
with it. He wrote it before his mind was fully matured ; and 
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before his ideal of dramatic composition had attained the eleva- 
tion which afterwards characterized it. He had sketched the 
plan of another Tragedy, in which he probably would, had his 
life been spared, have embodied many higher conceptions and 
the fruits of deeper study.. 

Yet we cannot but think that the drama was not the province 
of literature, in which his manly strength would have chosen its 
arena. ‘This was an early love of his, but many reasons make 
us think it would have proved a temporary one. Though in 
commencing his studies at Divinity Hall, he distinctly entered 
his protest against the renunciation of so many opportunities of 
doing good as are common among American clergymen, yet his 
mind must there have been so drawn to other pursuits, as to 
allow him, to say the least, slight leisure for gratifying this early 
fondness ; and in entering upon professional life, other scenes of 
duty would probably have won his heart, and claimed the de- 
votion of all his powers. 

The Harvardiana had been started by the students at Col- 
lege in 1834. At the close of their junior year, Mr. Hayward, 
Mr. Hildreth, and a friend from whose labors as Professor of 
Philology in the Exploring Expedition much information is 
expected with regard to the language of the South Sea Island- 
ers, were chosen editors. The last was soon called away from 
College by his appointment, and the whole care of the periodi- 
cal was devolved upon them. _One who knew the circum- 
stances under which nearly every piece was composed, who 
understood something of the state of mind which gave rise to 
each, and was perfectly familiar with the little allusions which 
give such a zest to the literature of College days, should not 
trust himself in an estimate of its merits; and therefore we 
forbear all attempts to characterize the third volume of this 
Journal. We merely subjoin the following extract from Mr. 
Hayward’s Life in the Class-Book : * 


** Among other petty sins which will sometimes rise up against 
me, I have assisted in editing, during our senior year, a College 
periodical ; a fact only worthy of mention, in that it has made 





* A Book in which each student, about the end of his College course, 
records the day and place of his birth, with such autobiographical 
sketches as he may choose to impart to his classmates. It is deposited 
with the Class Secretary, who annexes to each “ Life,” the time and 
place of the death of its author. 
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me more intimately acquainted, than I might otherwise have been, 
with several of our class who have assisted us, and with two in- 
dividuals whom [| shall regard with affection long after the pages 
of ‘ Harvardiana’ have been hidden with dust.” 


Mr. Hayward’s public performances in the University had 
always been marked by eloquence and good sense. And when 
the time for the separation of the class arrived, he was selected 
for the duty of pronouncing the farewell address. His election 
was not unopposed ; for this is esteemed at College the highest 
honor attainable ; — the testimony of a class not only to intel- 
Jectual excellence, but to eminence in all the social virtues. 
The intimates of others, however, could not be displeased, if 
the election was not to fall upon their candidate, that it fell 
upon him. 

At the Commencement in 1837, Mr. Hayward took his 
Bachelor’s degree with the honors due to his industry and per- 
severance. Soon after this, he sent to the press his “ Life of 
Sebastian Cabot,” in which he had embodied in an abridged 
form the information contained in the documentary work of Mr. 
Biddle, besides collecting many facts from old authors relative 
to his subject. ‘The greater part of it was composed during the 
vacation immediately preceding his graduation. It forms a part 
of the ninth volume of Mr. Sparks’s Library of American Bi- 
ography ; and shows, in connexion with other performances, a 
versatility of talent, which promised excellence in many de- 
partments of literature. At the time of his death, he was a 
contributor to the Knickerbocker. In the number for July, 
1838, may be found a slight fictitious composition, which was 
the fruit of a few leisure moments snatched from the study of 
law ; for this was the pursuit which engaged him during the 
first year after leaving College. And in that profession he 
hoped to find the leisure for literary tasks which was so neces- 
sary for his happiness. 

The love of nature, of the country, and of rural enjoyments, 
were sentiments which were strong in his bosem from childhood. 
In his Class-Book Sketch, he mentions it as his “‘ good fortune ”’ 
to have been “ enabled to follow his natural inclination ”’ in this 
respect. He adds, “The quiet of Cambridge I shall be sorry 
to forsake; I hope I have learned from its many beauties of 
scenery to regard the natural world as something higher than 
mere trees and stones, —to see something above the material 
in the beauties around us.” A part of the last summer of his 
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life was spent in a beautiful and secluded spot, about fifteen 
miles from Boston ; and it was there that, in communion with 
Nature and her God, he determined to forsake all lower am- 
bitions, and to devote himself to His service. 

He entered the Divinity School in the autumn of 1838, 
taking charge, about the same time, of the Sunday School con- 
nected with the Rev. Mr. Young’s Church, which place of 
worship his family attended. ‘Thus to studying and teaching 
the truths of religion the last days of his life were consecrated. 
And though he was called away when his labors were scarcely 
begun, we cannot but feel that they were blessed to others and 
to himself. His last day of health was spent in composing an 
address for his Sunday School, which was delivered, October 
2st, in spite of considerable indisposition. He returned to 
Cambridge again, however; but on the Tuesday following took 
a final leave of the place. ‘Thirteen days after, November 5th, 
he died. His disease was typhus fever. It was perhaps caus- 
ed, undoubtedly rendered more severe, by his excessive applica- 
tion. He had tasked himself beyond his constitutional strength, 
upon the Hebrew Studies requisite for entering his class. His 
diligence was unremitting. ‘lhe whole morning was given to 
his ‘professional studies ; ‘and afternoon and evening generally 
brought a change, not a cessation from labor. From industry 
like his what was not to be expected? Yet it was, perhaps, 
ordained that it should defeat its own object. 

We subjoin an obituary notice, first published in the Boston 
Atlas, and must then hasten to speak of its author: 


‘*Mr. Hayward was a member of the class which graduated 
at Harvard University in 1837. At the time of his death, he 
was connected with the Divinity School at Cambridge, which he 
entered a few weeks since. At College he ranked among the 
first in point of scholarship, and his classmates can all bear testi- 
mony to his pure character and high moral worth. 

‘** From a large circle of friends and relatives, one has been 
taken away, whose presence was ever joyfully welcomed among 
them, and whose loss cannot but be severely felt. ‘To his fellow 
students, who are now far separated from each other, the news 
of his death will be in truth sad intelligence. ‘They will remem- 
ber that on leaving Cambridge, a little more than a year ago, no 
one among their number could look out upon the future with a 
fairer prospect of long life and eminent usefulness, than seemed 
to open before him, whose career has been thus suddenly 
checked. 
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“To those who knew him well, Mr. Hayward was endeared 
by a thousand little traits of character, which cannot be describ- 
ed by words. Ina motion, in an expression of countenance, or 
a significant tone, they had their peculiar development. By these 
his society was always rendered agreeable ; but Mr. Hayward 
was something more than a pleasant companion. His aims, his 
hopes, his wishes, were above this world. He spoke of Heaven ; 
he believed in the soul’s immortality. He strove for a higher 
life than is shown in the common actions of men. Yet the 
strength of early manhood, the attachment of friends who held 
him most dear, deep parental affection, of which he was a cher- 
ished object, could avail nothing. With the bright summer that 
has just gone over us, he too has irrevocably passed away. 

‘* Amid the storm of politics, in the crowded street, in the noise 
and bustle of life, his departure will be unnoticed ; but, in hearts 
which have once known and loved him, there is laid up for him 
a long and kind remembrance.” 


Samuel Tenney Hildreth was born at Exeter, N. H., Nov. 
i7th, 1817. His father was the Rev. Hosea Hildreth, an apos- 
tle of the temperance reformation, and one of the first movers in a 
cause to which his life was devoted. Probably few individuals 
can be named, whose agency was greater in this reformation, or 
whose labors to advance it were more signally blessed. In at- 
tempting to sketch the life of the son, weshall use his own words 
chiefly. The simple grace and truthfulness with which he tells 
the story of his childhood in the Class Book, are beyond the 


need of comment or of addition. It opens thus ; 


** My life has not been one of incident. ‘The only occurren- 
ces that have diversified it have been those of the world within. 
All the thousand thoughts and feelings, which throng and swell 
in the bosoms of the young, were ever and are now busy in my 
own. My plans of future happiness, my hopes and fears, I have 
told to no one, and to write them coldly upon paper my heart for- 
bids. Even if I should do so, it would only serve to create a 
smile, and he who might read them would imagine I had brought 
up a shadowy array from the land of dreams. Let them go, — 
if they are merely ideal, time will soon convince me of their un- 
substantialness.” m r ° “ 

‘| have vivid recollections of my early years. The old tene- 
ment in which I first saw the light, the tall spire of the village 
church, beneath whose roof I was baptized, and the broad elms, 
in whose shade I have passed many a summer’s afternoon, are 
all distinct in my memory. My thoughts, too, what were they ? 
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Beyond my happy home, and the long yard in front of the vener- 
able mansion, perfectly yellow as it was with a profusion of but- 
tercups and dandelions, my wishes never strayed. And there 
was no reason why they should, for no one was ever blessed with 
a kinder father and mother, with dearer brothers and sisters than 
myself.” = * * ° - 

‘* When I had reached my seventh year, my father, who had 
been for about fifteen years instructer in mathematics at Exeter, 
took up the clerical occupation, and left my native village for 
Gloucester, Mass. Here a new scene was presented. I| had 
before seen the ocean once or twice, and had read many stories 
of its wild storms, its mighty waves, and fathomless depths. I 
had heard of mermaids and sea-monsters of all sorts, and listened 
with rapture while some one was telling me of the strange, un- 
earthly music, that often floated over its wide wastes, and of 
sounds fearful and startling, sent at midnight from its heaving 
bosom. Buta ship I had never seen. How shall I deseribe the 
emotions that filled my breast, when, at the close of an autumn 
day, just as the twilight was setting in, after having ridden along 
journey, my father turned round to me and said, ‘ There, boy, is 
your future home. Look at the ocean, and those rough hills too, 
— they are in Gloucester.’ 

“True enough, there was the ocean, and many a white sail 
glimmered in the fading sunshine. ‘There was the rocky shore, 
from which I could hear the murmur of the billows, and there 
too the bleak summits, on whose ragged cliffs I have since often 
wandered, and recounted with a smile and a tear the joyous sen- 
sations which I then experienced. For some time I was com- 
pletely lost in the scenes that surrounded me. My new home, I 
thought, was a chosen spot of the earth; there | must be ever 
happy. No king, when grasping the toiled-for object of his am- 
bition, no poet, when seizing the blest vision that imagination 
has brought down from the clouds, feels a prouder pleasure than 
swelled in my own heart, as I rambled alone by the sounding 
sea, or gazed upon the full-sailed ship, bounding over the dark 
waters. Then, then, my dreams of bliss were more than real- 
ized. 

‘** But everything has a change. The freshness of early im- 
pressions gradually dies away, and we are not the creatures that 
we were. I soon became familiarized with the objects about 
me. ‘They seemed a part of myself; I ceased to regard them 
with wonder.” 


His early days at school do not seem to have been happy 
ones. He says, ‘‘ a schoolroom then was my utter abhorrence, 
and my heart sunk whenever I crossed its dark threshold.” At 
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a somewhat later period, he attended his uncle’s school at Derry, 
N. H., and then went into a store at Gloucester ; where, how- 
ever, he remained but a short time, as “ merchandise, gold, and 
silver soon lost all charms for” him. In his thirteenth year, he 
was sent to the Academy at Exeter. 


‘“*How pleasant was the appearance of my native village! 
When I entered after a long absence its peaceful fields, and 
wandered over my favorite haunts, all the indifference to study 
which formerly characterized me entirely vanished. By de- 
grees, I seemed led back to the love of learning. Dr. Abbot, the 
principal of the academy, is a man worthy of all regard and 
affection. Under his kind instructions, 1 made praiseworthy im- 
provement ; and here I am, ready to bear testimony to his gen- 
erous nature and noble heart. 

‘“‘ Of the three years spent at Exeter, ]could write much. But 
‘full hearts, few words.’ I only say, that they will ever be con- 
sidered among the most important and the most happy of my 
life. ‘There | formed acquaintances and made friends ; friends, 
who have grown dearer to me as time has elapsed, and acquaint- 
ances, whom I shall ever regard with the highest esteem. 

‘** In my sixteenth year, I entered college. Ihave here found 
many generous and noble souls. I can truly call ‘ Old Harvard’ 
my‘ Alma Mater ;’ for she has brought me up amid high exam- 
ples, and cherished me with as much, aye more, tenderness than I 
have deserved. I have spent my time pretty much as I wished ; 
and, on a review, can see many’ things, which should have been 
otherwise. By the kindness of friends, I have been enabled to 
remain here during the last two years. I was on the point of 
leaving in my sophomore year, as my parents felt themselves 
unable to support me any longer. To those, who have thus as- 
sisted me, I feel the deepest gratitude, and hope to show my 
thanks by the course of life which I shall endeavor to pursue. 

‘** To my classmates I bid an affectionate farewell! There is 
not one among them in whom I do not feel great interest, and for 
whom I do not call down the richest blessings. Whenever in 
the world I may meet them, it will not be with coldness; the 
memory of our by-gone days will bring up a throng of cherished 
associations. 

** | expect to take the office of a teacher for two or three com- 
ing years. Where I shall be located is as yet unknown to me. 
After my school-keeping days are over, | intend to study Divin- 
ity ; but this is very uncertain. No one can be more fully aware 
than myself of the importance and sacredness of this office, or 
of the responsibility of undertaking it. It is not a summer task, 
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which we can lay aside or resume at pleasure, but an awfully 
solemn labor, requiring clean hearts and clean hands, an ardent 
zeal, an unwavering faith ! 


‘“*T do not expect a long life; I only hope that mine may bea 
useful one. But, wherever my situation may be, how rosy or flinty 
soever the path in which I must tread, still I shall not forget the 


many obligations that bind me to my classmates, their kindness 
and their love.” 


From the first days of his college life, Mr. Hildreth took the 
highest place in the affections of his companions, and the esteem 
of his instructers. He was one whom all delighted to honor, and 
no opportunity of showing this delight was ever lost. When, 
in the senior year, his eyesight failed him, there was almost a 
contest among his young friends for the pleasure of reading 
aloud to him the tasks of the day. And none who then, or 
later in his life, performed little kindnesses of this sort for him, 
will soon forget the happy hours so spent. Great draughts 
were made upon his time to meet the wishes of so many friends 
as he had ; but this was cheerfully given, unless when higher 
duties forbade. 

His industry was great, though directed to other objects than 
those of most of his fellow students. In point of scholarship, 
he was among the highest in the class. He spent much 
time in studying the works of the great masters of song. By- 
ron was at one time the “ god of his poetical idolatry,” and un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in the formation of his 
intellectual habits. More lately Coleridge, and Wordsworth, 
charming him by the healthy and natural tones of their music, 
won him in a great degree from the fevered page of Byron. 
Milton and Shakspeare he always loved, from the time that he 
attained a proper age to read them. Among the classics, he 
valued most Homer, Virgil, and Horace, which he regarded 
with true love, after his school and college tasks therein were 
finished. Many happy hours were passed in poetical composi- 
tion. Some of his poems were published in the Harvardiana ; 
some were read before different societies to which he belonged ; 
many, perhaps the most, never saw the light. ‘They were the 
records of certain states of mind; and when he had lost all 
sympathy with those states of mind, the records were de- 
stroyed. 

We give below an extract from the Class Poem, which was 
delivered on the same occasion as Mr. Hayward’s oration. We 
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observe, merely, that, in the space to which we are limited, 
we can give no idea of the merits of the piece. It contains an 
imaginary history of a student ; not of a bookworm, or a 
pedant, but of a student of nature and of men; not of a suc- 
cessful hunter after honor and praise, but of one whose eve 
hope and aspiration were doomed to be crushed by unkind 
fate. It is not.a little singular that the closing scene in the 
career of the ideal character should, in more than one particu- 
lar, have resembled the last moments of the author’s life. 


‘* His lips were hushed, his dark eyelashes closed, 
A heaven of silence on his face reposed, 
His hand released its grasp, — his fingers grew 
Cold and unbending in their last adieu ! 
His brow so calm, so fair, each gazer felt, 
That death had gently with his victim dealt ; 
While the full drops, which o’er his forehead rolled, 
Would to that heart, if still it throbbed, have told, 
Remembering yet those pledges of the past, 
At least one friend is faithful to the last ! 

‘“¢° Twas thus he lived, — thus died, — the very spot, 
Where now he slumbers, is almost forgot. 
There are a few kind ones, that knew him well, 
Who still upon his memory love to dwell ; 
Who guard each little gift with pious care, 
Who think of him when bowed in secret prayer, 
Smile blessings on his head, whose lips proclaim 
What virtues clustered round that humble name, 
And almost look approval, when they seek 
In commendation of his faults to speak ! 

** When man forgets, the ivy vine will learn 
To fold her arms around the lonely urn ! 
When for the slumberer tears no more are shed, 
The conscious dew-drop glistens o’er his head, 
And bending low the sylvan mourner weaves 
The votive coronal of greenest leaves ! 

“ These gentle ministrations only prove 
How watchful for her child is Nature’s love ! 
But when, unmindful of his brother clay, 
Man turns with cold indifference away, 
Oft grieving Nature withers at the sight, 
As if she faded with untimely blight ! 
And e’en I saw, when last I rambled by, 
The willow boughs were growing old and dry ; 
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The flowers had vanished, and the well-heaped sod 
Looked not so verdant as the common clod ! 

The mouldering plank, that spans the streamlet’s bed, 
Quivered and bent beneath my lightest tread ; 

All seemed to join the waters in their flow, 

And say, half mournfully, ‘ we too must go.’ 

Not long mementos frail as these can stay, 

One after one they slowly fade away ; 

And soon nought else his resting place can mark, 
Save vague tradition, or conjecture dark, 

When the old sexton, leaning on his spade, 

Will tell you where he guesses he is laid ! ” 


So ends the story of our student. It is an idealized portrait 
of a character not uncommon in an age of unbelief. How often 
does the world see men of fair promise and noble ambition 
quail like children before the blasts of seeming ill, and renounc- 
ing their high vocation as “ speakers of the word or doers of the 
work,” give themselves up to the utterances of despair. The 
fate of such men, and Byron and Burns are among their num- 
ber, is the most solemn warning God gives to his creatures ; 
as the life of the pure and holy is the most effective stimulant. 


Immediately after Commencement, the care of the elocution 
department in the University was, much to the surprise of Mr. 
Hildreth, offered to him. He afterwards learned, that his per- 
formance at Commencement had ensured an appointment, about 
which there had been some hesitation, on account of his ex- 
treme youth; for he was not yet twenty. But, though he 
became a teacher of the higher classes, at an age inferior to 
that at which many enter the lowest, the friends of the institu- 
tion never found reason to regret the step for a moment; and 
its students delight to bear witness to his unaffected kindness, 
and unwearied exertions for their improvement. ‘The situation 
was, in many respects, a desirable one to him; as the weak- 
ness of his eyes, which delayed attention to professional study, 
had here, from the slight use which it was necessary to make 
of them, some chance of cure. 

In the performance of the duties of this office, filling up the 
intervals of teaching with composition, and listening to reading, 
he remained till a few weeks before his death, which took place, 
Feb. 11th, 1839. It was caused by a fever, which so sudden- 
ly took a fatal turn, as not to allow the presence of his family 
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during his last moments. He rests at Mount Auburn, long the 
scene of his summer rambles, in a beautiful spot, which over- 
looks the groves of his Alma Mater. 

Though none who knew him can help feeling sorrow at his 
early departure, yet they will feel that they mourn for them- 
selves, and not for him. For in the death of one so pure and 
elevated, what other room is there for sorrow? And here let 
them remember that he lives even for them; lives in every 
kind word or holy thought he gave utterance to; lives in ev- 
ery high purpose he fostered in those around him; in every 
recollection that inspires new ardor in the performance of duty ; 
in those desires to be with him in brighter worlds, amid purer 
intelligences, which force upon them the conviction that such 
happiness can only be granted to those of a like pure spirit. 
They are, indeed, deprived of his immediate presence, and no 
longer hear from his lips the words of affection or of truth. But 
the memory of the past is blessed to them. ‘The saddest 
thought of all is, they cannot witness and profit by that further 
development of intellect and moral power, which they had 
counted so muchupon. But reason and revelation alike teach, 
that it is going on where the departed is encumbered with fewer 
hindrances, and that they will, if found worthy, enjoy the re- 
sults in eternity. 

We would not speak of Mr. Hildreth as having realized the 
idea of duty which revealed itself to him in the sanctuary of his 
soul. ‘To say so would be simply to disparage the beauty and 
elevation of his conceptions. Undoubtedly, he had his con- 
flicts, his victories, and his defeats. But they were carried on upon 
heights unknown to most. He speaks, indeed, in one of his 
letters, of feeling “ often the jar and discord of low passions ; ” 
but he seemed almost unconscious of the existence of the 
temptations which are a snare to so many. And, if he 
ever was called upon to contend with them, his “ victory was 
so complete as almost to hide that there had ever been a strug- 
gle.” Of surpassing loveliness and beauty of countenance, of 
the most winning manners, and persuasive eloquence, he was 
gifted with all those outward graces, that ensure to truth the wel- 
come which it so frequently fails of finding. But these should 
hardly be mentioned, when we might speak of an affectionate 
disposition, of generous feelings, of true independence of char- 
acter, of an intuitive love of the good and beautiful, of an intu- 
itive hatred of the low and false. More than all, we should 
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commemorate his zeal for truth, his faith in God, and his pur- 
pose of devoting himself to his service. 

It is possible, indeed, that Mr. Hildreth’s purpose of studying 
divinity might have been frustrated by the physical weakness 
before alluded to ; which must, at any rate, have prevented the 
usual attention to many branches of theological study. He hoped 
that the affection was only temporary. Had it proved lasting, 
it is not unlikely that he would have accepted the Professor- 
ship at Cambridge, which we have learned, since his death, would 
probably have been offered to him. But, in either or any place, 
his Maker would have commanded the highest service of his 


powers. Alluding to his weak eye-sight, he says, in one of his 
letters ; 


‘“* When Nature is so harmonious, and vocal only with love 
and praise, why should my soul feel often the jar and discord of 
low passions ? Each day reveals to me new knowledge of my- 
self; each day have I to accord some new string, that will not 
vibrate in unison with the great harmonies of the world. When 
I see others around me, laboring and striving in depths of know- 
ledge which are shut up against me, it causes an involuntary 
sadness for the moment. But this I believe, that, if here I am 
not able to gratify my love for study, in another sphere of being 
I shall not fail through the weakness of a physical constitution. 


Here, at least, can 1 worship the Ideal, here can I strive after 
and imitate it.” 


The following paragraphs, extracted from his letters, will 


show some of the feelings with which he regarded life and 
death. 


“Jan. 10th, 1838. — It was a beautiful evening when I ar- 
rived in Boston. The streets were crowded with people, some 
returning home from the day’s toil and business, others wander- 
ing for pleasure with loud voices along the sidewalks, and others 
with sad hearts returning to their miserable dwellings. There is 
something, I know not what, which almost always affects me to 
tears, in such a sight as I then witnessed. I thought, as I looked 
up at the tranquil stars, and the still moon, which were gazing 
from their far depths at the restless, busy multitudes beneath 
them, how soon these loud tongues and merry bosoms, these 
aching hearts and weary hands would be silent, and at rest. 
Another generation, and yet another would succeed, as happy, 
as careless, as wretched as that which had gone before. Man 
dies, moulders, is forgotten. A stranger treads where he has 
trod, — a stranger sits by his fireside, and repeats not his name. 
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But ah ! from those bright worlds, from the pure sky above me, 
and more audibly still from the deep recesses of my own soul, 
a voice cried,— It is not so; man lives! You may miss him 
from this visible scene of things, you may lay his body in the 
dust, but he lives ; lives where there are no heads made hoary 
with white hairs, where no arms are spent and weary with thank- 
less, bitter toil. More than this, far more, he lives with Christ 
and God a spiritual life.” 


** Feb. 17th. — If we acknowledge a revelation of God’s good- 
ness and power in the external world, in the material forms 
around us, if we say that these are good, (and cold, lifeless, and 
ungrateful must he be who denies this,) still more do I believe 
that there is a revelation of the same love and power in the spir- 
itual nature of God’s noblest works, the heart and soul of man. 
If, in the world of sense, he has not left himself without a wit- 
ness, | know that here also he speaks, and loudly.” 


* March 2d.— The doctrine is a cold, heartless, and false one, 
that all the enjoyments of life, all happiness and bright hours, are 
limited to childhood and youth. There is for every age a store 
of delights reserved, if we are not unjust and untrue to ourselves. 
As though this beautiful world, these blue skies, these clouds 
and winds, these woods and rivers, were only intended to give 
pleasure to the few first years of our dwelling among and be- 
neath them! As though the stars did not ever call us to God, 
and fill the soul with love and adoration! As though sunrise 
and twilight did not speak to us in their silent grandeur, and bid 
us be glad, and feast our hearts with beauty, sublimity, and high 
hopes! As though we could not, when we please, go back in 
memory to by-past hours, and live them all over again! God 
is good; if we are unhappy, He does not make us so; of that be 
sure. Besides the ever-varying scenes of beauty that the ezter- 
nal world displays to us, have we not moral perfection and beau- 
ty to contemplate and strive after ? Has Jesus lived and died in 
vain? Have all good men given us their examples for no use 
or benefit? Have we not powers to develop and cultivate? af- 
fections to cherish and enlarge? Let us not, then, talk of un- 
happiness, when there is so much glorious work to be done; so 
many heavens around and within us, if we will but look about 
and examine ourselves.” 


* March 10.—I was much surprised to hear of Mr. G—’s 
death. The ways of Providence are truly incomprehensible. Yet 
do we not believe that all is right? Do we not believe that there 
is a just and holy and merciful God, to whose word we should 
bow with all humility and reverence ? Would that my faith were 
increased and strengthened.” 
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The thought of his own mortality was often present to Mr. 
Hildreth’s mind. How vividly so must it have been to have 
prompted the following sentences. At the end of his “ Life,” in 
the ‘ Class Book,” he had written, “ Died ——_—~ —, 18—, 

;” leaving blanks for the insertion of the time and place 
of his death. With what an emphasis must this warning strike 
upon the ear, borne as it were from beyond the grave ! 


‘Stop, thou! whoever thou art, that recordest the day of my 
death. Stop! and ere thou writest the fatal word, breathe one 
prayer of peace to my parted spirit! Have I wasted my 
life in a vain pursuit after phantom pleasures? Have I left uo- 
thing for the good of my fellow-men ? 

‘* Not so do thou! The bubble pleasure breaks in thy grasp, and 
study is a weariness to the flesh. There is but one way for thee, 
the narrow path; but one burden, the yoke that is easy and light. 
If | have been mistaken in my choice, and I tremble while I write 
it, thou art not left without warning. If thou hast chosen aright, 
this warning will cheer thee onward ; — if wrong, oh! let it call 
thee back with a thunder-peal. But if all is well with me, I 
pray, classmate, it may be so with thee.” 


The present writer must repeat, in conclusion, that he did 
not undertake to give any complete account of the lives of his 
friends ; he has tried to present that aspect of their characters, 
which was most familiar to him. He has not attempted to 
describe the filial piety which graced the fireside of home, or to 
paint the visions of future enjoyment in their society, which the 
Providence of God has so mysteriously dispelled. Still less 
could he look into the sanctuary of their souls, and listen to 
those communings with their Maker, which, to be without alloy, 
must be unknown to all created beings. What was most affec- 
tionate and holy in their hearts is left to the conception of those 
like them in spirit. The purity of their outward lives must 
have flowed from a pure source within. “They both died young ; 
but who can say that either died untimely? Rather be it 
thought, that they had done their work ; they had fitted them- 
selves for immortality ; and as for the work of the world, what 
God purposes, God will do, using indifferently the agencies of 
good and evil, as of day and night, sunshine and storm.” * 

Cc. Ss. W. 


—- 





* Hartley Coleridge. 
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Notices and Intelligence. 


NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The School Library. Published under the sanction of the 
Board of Education in Massachusetts. — We received, a short 
time since, the Prospectus of this Library, issued by Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, & Webb, Boston. More recently we have been per- 
mitted to look over the Introductory Essay, which is to preface the 
whole work. And the more we see and think of this great en- 
terprise, the more do we admire it, and anticipate the highest and 
best results. But its success will depend mainly on the reception 
and encouragement given it by the community. It is important, 
therefore, that the plan should be fully understood. 

In April, 1837, the Legislature of Massachusetts authorized 
by law a certain expenditure, by each school district in the State, 
for the purchase of a District School Library. ‘The Board of 
Education promptly decided to cause to be prepared a collection 
of books for this special purpose, to be called Tue Scuoor 
Lizrary. They determined that no work should be admitted 
into this Library, unless approved by every member of the 
Board, — that the best writers in the country should be employed 
to prepare either original or selected works,— that the plan 
should embrace every department of science and literature, — 
that no works of a sectarian or partisan character should be ad- 
mitted, — that the taste and pursuits, the instruction and interests, 
of all classes should be consulted in the selection, — and that the 
mechanical execution, as well as the intellectual character, should 
be specially regarded, so as to furnish uniform volumes, in fair 
and durable form, and at a moderate expense. These are the 
general features of the plan. And having seen one volume al- 
ready printed, and a list of those that are to follow, we have 
reason to believe that all that is promised will be performed. 
The entire Library is to embrace two series of fifty volumes 
each, one 18mo. the other 12mo. The first, or Juvenile Series, 
is intended for children of ten or twelve years of age, and under, 
— the other Series, for those older, and for parents. They are 
to be, not class or text books, but reading books, such as will 
interest and instruct children, and occupy their leisure hours. It 
is intended to draw particularly from the departments of History 
and Biography, preference being given to works relating to our 
own country. The plan will also include such branches of 
Natural Philosophy and Natural History as are most practical 
and generally useful, and regard will be had to the theory and 
practice of agricultural and mechanical pursuits, on which infor- 
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mation is greatly needed. Each volume will be accompanied 
with ample illustrations, by maps, engravings, glossaries, &c., 
where the nature of the work requires it. And to put the whole 
within the reach of every School District, even those whose an- 
nual funds are most limited, the two series are to be issued in 
sets of five and ten volumes at a time, with considerable inter- 
vals; the larger at seventy-five cents per volume, and the smaller 
at forty cents, “which the publishers advisedly declare to be 
cheaper than any other series of works that can be procured, at 
home or abroad, bearing in mind their high intellectual charac- 
ter, and the style of their mechanical execution.” Moreover, 
the Prospectus tells us that a “ Book-case, with a lock and key, 
will be furnished gratuitously, to all who take the Library.” 

We are thus particular in giving the details of this novel 
scheme, both because we think it a noble one, and because the 
time has come when school committees and teachers should give 
it the patronage it deserves. We understand the publishers will 
not send the books to any who do not order them, and we hope 
they will not suffer from any want of application. The first ten 
volumes of the large series are now ready for publication, and 
are the following: —I. Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving, 
a new edition, revised by the author. —II. Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, two volumes, with selections from the Dissertations and 
Notes of Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell; the whole new- 
ly arranged and adapted for the School Library, by Elisha Bart- 
lett, M. D.— III. Lives of Eminent Individuals, celebrated in 
American History, three volumes ; selected from Sparks’s Biog- 
raphy. —1V. The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, four vol- 
umes ; by Rev. H. Duncan, D. D., of Ruthwell, Scotland ; with 
important additions, and some modifications, to adapt it to 
American readers, by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston. — 
These ten volumes are to be followed by separate Lives, original 
or prepared, of Washington, Franklin, Distinguished Females, 
The Reformers, &c.,— with works on Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany, Agriculture, Pursuit 
of Knowledge, Useful Arts, Geology and Mineralogy, Statistics 
of the United States, Internal Improvements, and a Familiar 
Treatise on the Constitution. ‘These are already promised, and 
in the course of preparation by some of our first writers; as 
Story, Sparks, Wayland, Silliman, Olmsted, Potter, Bigelow, 
Jackson, Upham, Elton, &c. Indeed, if we may rely on names 
and appearances, we do not know that greater securities, in re- 
gard to authors, revisers, and publishers, could be given for the 
satisfactory completion of one of the largest and most important 
enterprises of the day. 
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And what day has seen a better promise for Education? In 
every civilized and some half-barbarous lands, there is a. spirit 
awake and a work in progress, which must effect revolutions 
greater than any yet seen. ‘Take our own country, and take but 
three of our States, Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. The 
two last are said to include about one-fourth of the population of 
the Union, and their present provisions and efforts for the thorough 
education of all classes are magnificent. New York has ten thou- 
sand five hundred School Districts, and besides other large appro- 
priations, has applied the immense sum of $110,000, each year, 
for six years, to the special object of purchasing libraries for those 
Common Schools.. Ohio, young as she is, has over eight thou- 
sand School Districts, with an active and able Superintendent, 
and the prospect of a similar appropriation for the same object. 
What Massachusetts is doing, our readers know. Several other 
States are but little behind. Let the work go on, and some of 
the worst fears entertained for our country will be relieved ; 
especially as there is an increasing disposition to make this pop- 
ular education moral as well as intellectual. There is wisdom 
and warning in the pithy exhortation of William Penn, which 
we find in the Introductory Essay of the School Library : — 
** For learning be liberal. Spare no cost ; for by such parsi- 
mony all is lost thatis saved. But let it be useful knowledge, 
such as is consistent with TrutH and GopLINEss.” 


Means and Ends ; or, Self-Training. By the author of Red- 
wood, &c. Third Edition. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & 
Webb. — It may not be known that this popular book is part of 
the School Library just noticed, and that we are indebted for it 
to the projectors and publishers of that Library. It was written 
for them on their application, and they have sent it forth by itself 
on account of its peculiar character and well-known author. It 
is now so generally in the hands of readers, and has found such 
favor even at the hands of reviewers, that our commendation 
can be little needed. We have been amused, however, by the 
fact, that the only charge which we have known to be brought 
against it, has alleged opposite degrees of the same fault. A 
Boston Review thinks it not democratic enough,—a New 
York Review thinks it too democratic, much too radical. . For 
ourselves, we were not troubled with either quality. We read 
it, and have read it twice, without thinking anything about de- 
mocracy or aristocracy, radicalism or conservatism. It is an 
agreeable, plain, matter-of-fact, truth-telling book. In its plan, 
we think there are some defects; and its execution is not re- 
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markable for Miss Sedgwick. Still it has her great excellencies 
of perspicuity, directness, naturalness, and pleasant illustration 
drawn from real life. It touches almost every branch of educa- 
tion and living, self-training and the training and treatment of 
others. Of course, it is very general on all topics, and on some 
very imperfect. ‘There is less originality than common, though 
enough for the character of the work. Of narrative and fiction, 
there is almost none ; but the use of brief anecdotes and actual 
experiences is most pertineut and practical. The chapter on 
Manners and the use of the Tongue ought to be read, and re- 
read, by every man, woman, and child, that knows how to read, 
— especially in our own strange country. And the chapter 
called Sine qua non (we are surprised to see this printed Sine 
que non, in the contents of every edition,) short as it is, is enough 
to pay for the volume. The whole should be read with the 
recollection that it is dedicated by the author to her “ young 
country-women,”’ and is designed “ for girls from ten to sixteen 
years of age.” 

This book is to make the first volume of the Juvenile Series 
of the School Library. It will be followed in that Series by 
New England Historical Sketches, by N. Hawthorne, — Con- 
versations and Stories by the Fireside, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, — 
Failure not Ruin, by Horatio G. Hale, — Tales in Prose, by 
Miss Lee, of Charleston, S. C.,— The Poor Scholar, by Mrs. 
Embury, of New York, — Biography for the Young, by Miss E. 
Robbins. Separate volumes of Selections from the writings of 
Jane Taylor, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Holcroft, Dr. 
Aikin, and others already engaged, — enough to show what we 
may expect from this second department of the plan we have 
presented. 





The Rollo Books. A new and uniform Edition, in six vol- 
umes. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, & Co.— These are little books, 
but they already fill a large place in the reading of that large 
portion of the community, whom we call children, — some of 
whom may be pretty old, if we can judge from the pleasure we 
ourselves have taken in looking over these volumes. Their 
author is well known as Jacob Abbott, and that alone has found, 
or will find, for them a reception in most families. They deserve 
it of all families. Asa whole, they make the most important 
series of Juvenile books that have appeared, to our knowledge, 
since Miss Edgeworth. They are very unlike those, and yet they 
resemble them in some prominent features ; especially in making 
it their chief object to be pleasing, and thus gently and imper- 
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ceptibly opening a way for instruction to the mind and morals, 
without obtruding or forcing it in the least. For this the books 
before us are remarkable. They are entertaining throughout. 
The interest never flags, and yet there is no seeming attempt to 
sustain it. ‘There is little continuous story, and no plot or ro- 
mance, or grown-up folly, such as fills half of the young novels 
now made for children. Here is a little boy, who is first induced 
to learn to talk ; and in order to this, he is made to see objects 
for himself, and think about them, and ask questions. Next he 
is taught to read ; to effect this, he is candidly told that learning 
to read is not play, but work, and at first dry and hard work. 
It soon becomes easy, however, because it is undertaken in ear- 
nest, and then it becomes pleasant ; and parents may take a hint 
from this, when they are afraid to allow letters and learning to 
wear any form but that of playthings and pastime to their chil- 
dren. In the third volume, Rollo is at work, in the fourth at 
play ; and the morals of both play and work are as easily and 
pleasantly insinuated as we have often seen. ‘There is constant 
occupation in both, and constant natural opportunities of learning 


. . . 5 
the duty and the advantage of feeling and doing right, and thus 


5 

seeing the evil of feeling and doing wrong. For Mr. Abbott 
fully carries out, in these books, the great principle which we re- 
joice to see advanced in the Preface to one of them, namely, 
“that it is generally better, in dealing with children, to allure 
them to what is right by agreeable pictures of it, than to attempt 
to drive them to it by repulsive delineations of what is wrong.” 
The fifth volume presents Rollo at School, and the last his 
vacation. ‘They keep up the interest, and advance in maturity 
of thought and illustration, as the boy advances. ‘The School is, 
we think, decidedly the best volume of the course, and one of 
the best of the kind in the language. Teachers and parents may 
well take a lesson from it, in the management of children. 

If we were to find any fault with these books, it would be, that 
they are too minute and diffuse, errors to which their author is 
prone. There seems sometimes rather an excess of mere play, 
and too much time spent in descriptions of common implements 
and the most familiar events. This error, however, is better than 
the opposite. We are particularly glad to see that, in the use of 
words, the writer does not sacrifice everything to childish sim- 
plicity, like many of our juvenile works, but leaves something 
for the reader to ask and to learn. We recommend the entire 
series cordially, and this edition particularly ; for, unlike former 
editions, and unlike most books in the beautiful but perishing 
binding of the day, these are strongly bound, neat, and well em- 
bellished. They are suitable for all places and all classes. 
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Sabbath Recreations, or, Select Poetry of a Religious Kind ; 
revised American edition. Edited by Jonn Pierpont. Boston : 
1839. —It is becoming common to publish selections of poetry. 
— of these selections the world would be quite as well with- 

; but from the sweet songs and rich lyric pieces, which abound 
in our language, all will allow, a rare and valuable volume might 
be collected. Sucha sehuunes:i in many respects, is the one be- 
fore us. It is simple and unpretending ; and though some of the 
pieces are probably familiar to most readers, and some are not 
remarkable for their excellence, yet they all breathe a pure and 
elevated spirit, and here and there is an exquisite effusion of ge- 
nius, which answers to the holiest wants of the soul. It would 
have been well, if some of the noble sentiments of the earlier 
English poets could have been inserted, and it is a little remarka- 
ble, that, while there are several common-place pieces by mod- 
ern writers of ordinary merit, there is not one line from either 
Brainard, or Dana, or Hillhouse. Still the volume is, on the 
whole, good, and contains much that must be satisfactory to the 
lover of sacred poetry. 

Not only great pleasure may be derived from such a volume, 
but lasting and useful impressions. Many are keenly alive to the 
harmony of verse, and the fresh outbursts of poetic feeling, who 
would pore with delight over such a volume, and many “might 
thus be won to high thought and serious reflection. There are 
hours, when the soul is peculiarly alive to the soft and melodious 
strains of true poetry, and such hours often occur on the Sab- 
bath, when the very works of Nature seem to partake of holy 
influences. At these times, when the mind longs to see its own 
glowing emotions worthily expressed, such a volume as the Sab- 
bath Recreations might give refreshment and delight. 


The History of Greece, by Tuomas Keicuttey, to which is 
added a Chronological Table of Cotemporary History, by Josu- 
uA Toutmin Smiru, &c. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1839. 
pp. 490. — The whole aspect of the history of Greece has been 
changed in many important respects, within the last quarter of a 
century. The researches of historical inquirers, particularly in 
Germany, where every topic arising out of every part of the sub- 
ject has been discussed with unparalleled industry and learning, 
have called many traditional views in question, thrown light upon 
matters formerly obscure, and subjected the political institutions, 
the philosophical systems, and the leading characters of the 
Greeks to the closest scrutiny, and the severest skepticism. The 
poetical enthusiasm of Gillies, the agreeable superficiality of 
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Goldsmith, and the crabbed toryism of Mitford, to say nothing of 
his bad spelling, have been alike set aside. ‘These works are 
read, it is true, and new and handsome editions are published 
every year, but for other than historical purposes. Mr. Bulwer 
has also spared some time from the composition of bad novels, 
shining with false glitter, and filled with the fantastic conceptions 
of worn-out sensuality and hypocritica! liberalism, for the writing 
of what he affects to call a history of Athens, in the worst style 
of his novels. It is really surprising, that even so absurd and 
affected a creature as Bulwer should have failed so completely 
of giving his work the faintest tincture of historical truth, and of 
breathing into it the slightest inspiration of the classical spirit. 
His language is tawdry, his learning is picked up for the occa- 
sion, his translations from the Attic poets are in his most meretri- 
cious manner, and his discrimination and taste in judging the 
historical phenomena of the great ‘*‘ Democratie” of antiquity, 
are precisely what might have been expected from the radical 
dandy who wrote Paul Clifford. 

No attempt was made in English literature to write the history 
of Greece in a proper spirit, until it was taken up by Mr. Thirl- 
wall. His work is rich in learning, but defective in lucid ar- 
rangement. He pauses in his narrative to discuss the pros and 
cons of disputed points, of which, since the credulous age of 
Goldsmith and Gillies, a countless multitude have sprung up; 
and, though he always shows extraordinary ability, yet the im- 
pression left on the reader’s mind is, on the whole, unsatisfacto- 
ry. We can hardly tell whether we have been reading a history, 
or an antiquarian discussion, when we get, if we ever do get 
there, to the end of the chapter. Still, a great advance was 
made, — or rather will be made, — whenever his work is com- 
pleted, towards supplying the long felt want of an authentic his- 
tory of Greece. 

In this state of the matter, Mr. Keightley has undertaken to 
draw up a summary of Greek history for the use of schools, and 
mere general readers. He has drawn from the original sources, 
and turned the learning of the Germans to good account, in illus- 
trating them. His work is too brief to present a satisfactory 
solution of all the knotty questions in Greek history ; but, as far 
as he goes, he gives faithful and clear views of the matter in 
hand. He divides the whole history into three parts, which he 
denominates the Aristocratic, the Democratic, and the Monarchic 
periods. ‘This division is not strictly accurate, inasmuch as the 
term aristocratic does not well characterize the Heroic age, nor 
does monarchic apply very well to the period of the conflicts 
between Philip, and Alexander, and the Athenians, the period of 
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the great Attic orators and statesmen. ‘The intervening period is 
more correctly designated by the epithet, Democratic ; and yet, 
the modern notion of a democracy of equal rights must be wholly 
discarded from the term, as applied to any of the states of an- 
cient Greece. ‘Taking this division, however, as a mere conve- 
nient arrangement for the classification of the facts in Greek 
history, it answers well enough ; and by means of it Mr. Keight- 
ley has, as we said above, given us a very intelligible outline of 
the marvellous picture of ancient Greece. 

The work, it must be confessed, sometimes shows a little of 
the patchwork character. We see here and there the seams, 
where the different historical pieces are sewed together. A little 
more skill and labor in reducing the whole texture to uniformity, 
would not have been misapplied. The narrative is not always 
clear, as it ought to be. Incidental or secondary matters are 
thrust into the text, which might have been thrown into notes, 
with more propriety. A great many terms are taken bodily out 
of the Greek language, and give the English page an anomalous 
and foreign aspect ; sometimes where there is little or no neces- 
sity. ‘The Greek orthography of names is adopted, instead of 
the Latin or Anglicized forms, which have been familiarized by 
custom. We do not think there is much advantage gained by 
thus departing from established usage, in unessential particu- 
lars ; but, if such a principle is once adopted, it ought to be 
adhered to. If we copy the Greek dipthong «, we might, with 
equal propriety, represent the dipthong ov in English. Mr. 
Keightley has done the former, but omitted the latter. The 
sketches of Greek literature, at the close of the chapters, are 
quite too meagre, to answer any good purpose. They might 
have been essentially improved, without materially increasing the 
size of the book ; but, faulty as the book is, we might go farther 
and fare worse for a manual of Greek history. 


The Northmen in New-England, or, America in the Tenth 
Century. By Josuua Toutmin Smirn, author of ‘ Progress of 
Philosophy among the Ancients,” ete. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
1839. pp. 364. — It is the object of this volume to show that 
New England was discovered and explored in the tenth century, 
that is, about five centuries before the voyage of Columbus, by a 
colony of Northmen, or Norwegians, settled in Iceland. The 
original documents, on which this conclusion is founded, are con- 
tained in a work put forth in 1837, under the auspices of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians of Copenhagen. This 
is a ponderous work, in Danish and Latin, accessible, therefore, 
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only to the few. Mr. Smith, with the zeal and industry of a 
scholar, appears to have fully mastered his materials and his sub- 
ject, and has presented the argument and his conclusions, strong- 
ly, clearly, and in a popular form. He has illustrated his work 
with maps, and by carefully comparing the descriptions and the 
notes of times and distances in these old chronicles, with the 
outline of our coast, and the actual face of the country, he is 
very confident in designating the points of territory which those 
adventurers visited, and temporarily occupied. 

Having little knowledge of the subject, except such as we have 
derived from Mr. Smith’s book, we are by no means competent 
to say that he has established his positions beyond controversy ; 
but he has supported them with much ability and ingenuity, and 
made out a very strong prima facie case. He is an adept in this 
curious old lore, an indefatigable inquirer, and a good reasoner ; 
and if he is wrong, it is not every reviewer or historian that is 
qualified to prove him to be so. 

The subject of this volume, however, possesses not so much 
an historical, as an antiquarian interest and importance. The 
enterprise of those Northern navigators led to no permanent re- 
sults. No fruits remain. ‘They came and went, and left no sure 
traces of their presence behind them. ‘The fact of their coming, 
if it be a fact, is an insulated one, and is hardly to be regarded as 
a link in the historic chain which connects the new world with 
the old. ‘To Columbus will still belong the honor of having ac- 
complished that enterprize, the first of an uninterrupted series, 
by which this continent was so rapidly put into the possession of 
its new inhabitants, and brought so completely within the range 
of European civilization. ‘The names of Columbus and Cabot 
are, and must continue to be, at least more fortunate ones than 
those of Heriulfson, Thorvald, and Thorstein ; yet these last are 
worthy of all honor, and the story these hardy old Northmen, 
now first put within the reach of the general reader, has in it 
enough of daring and romantic adventure to reward a perusal, 
and to procure for Mr. Smith the thanks of scholars and the 


public. 


Third Annual Report of the American Physiological Society, 
together with the Proceedings at the Annual Meeting, June 1, 
1839. —So far as it is the object of this Society to reduce the 
diet of the human race to hasty-pudding and milk, or bran-bread 
and pea-soup,— to compel us all, by the moral despotism of 
opinion, to eat our meats without gravy, our bread without 
butter, our cake without eggs, or to renounce eggs, cakes, and 
meats altogether, so far do we hold the Physiological Society to be 
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a very just object of ridicule. It deserves no more mercy at the 
hands of the wits than do the temperance reformers, when they 
would bind down all men by solemn pledges to the use of cold 
water, as the only healthy or moral drink. An association, the 
object of which should be to reform the costume of the day, and 
simplify the dress of summer to a single envelop of factory cot- 


.ton, and the dress of winter to a double one of woollen blanket- 


ing, would be quite as worthy of our respect. Such a society 
would never succeed in changing the prevailing fashions, how- 
ever a few individuals might parade our streets, decked in their 
more economical, more natural, more philosophical attire. Nei- 
ther is there any better prospect, we apprehend, of converting 
our community to the adoption of potatoes, or bread and salt, as 
the only article of food, nor to the use of cold or warm water as 
the only beverage, if we may apply so rich a word to so thin a 
drink. 

The temperance cause, as it was in the hands of those, who, 
in this city, first started it, was a project as wise and noble as 
wise and noble men ever set on foot. It was not only a project 
which approved itself to the soundest reason, but it was, at the 
same time, a legitimate exemplification of the principles of genu- 
ine Christianity. What the wise began, the weak and foolish 
took up and carried on; and by their ultraism have done 
almost irreparable injury to a cause, which still has too 
much of the divine in it ever to be more than temporarily ob- 
structed in the accomplishment of its great work. It will shake 
itself free of its false friends, by and by, and take up its march 
again on its original principles of a rational Christian modera- 
tion. 

We do not believe there has been, or is, the same occasion for 
a * Physiological Society,” as for a temperance society. Meats 
are not so dangerous as drinks. There is no alcohol among 
solids. Still, we doubt not it may be of great service, — not, 
however, by prescribing minutely as to particular articles of diet, 
— but by disseminating by books, periodicals, and reviews, use- 
ful information, or rather information the most necessary and 
essential, concerning the ‘* house we live in.” So far as this is 
a principal object of this association, it has our respect, and our 
best wishes for its success. But, that our readers may judge for 
themselves, we offer them a few extracts from the present re- 
port. 


On the fifth page, it speaks as follows ; 


“We, therefore, aim and design to open among ourselves and the 
community generally, a new and powerful interest in the all-important 
subject of human anatomy, physiology, and pathology, —a knowledge 
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of the living body, of its organization and structure, and the great and 
immutable laws of life and health. We expect to show that all dis- 
ease, of whatever kind, in the body or mind, is the result of a violation 
of some of those laws of the Creator, which are as fixed, as wise and 
as benevolent as the law of gravitation; and that we can no more violate 
the former with impunity, than the latter. 

“We lay down the grand principle, too, that every violation of the 
laws of our physical being is, in some measure, an injury to our intel- 
lectual nature, and our moral powers; that, however imperceptible to 
common observation, it is yet true, that such an intimate and insupera- 
ble connexion exists between our physical and our moral natures, as 
renders every injury done to one, is in some kind and degree an inroad 
and outrage upon the other. 

“If this be true, — and we have satisfied ourselves on this great 
point, — we may well be pardoned for attaching a great and indescrib- 
able importance to the cause of physiological inquiry, and may with 
propriety be released from any charge of temerity and presumption, in 
asking for this cause a place in the affections and sympathies of all 
those who are struggling in any department of moral reform and human 
improvement.” 


And again, in conclusion ; 


“Tn closing our Report, we must be permitted once more to caution 
the public against two errors, very widely received. ‘That our efforts 
are limited to a reform in the mere matter of dietetics, and that we 
have a peculiar system to which, as to the iron bed of Procrustes, we 
would trim, and pare, and compress the whole community. Both these 
errors we repel with our whole souls. We aim ata reform in the de- 
partment of physical education, and physical management generally, 
but especially do we urge this upon Parents and Teachers, — they, to 
whom God has committed the destinies of the young, We urge them 
to a strict attention to the importance of air, temperature, clothing, ex- 
ercise, sleep, the state of the mind and heart, and a thousand “other 
things besides diet and drink, and this, too, not so much for the sake of 
bodily health alone, as an end, as for the sake of that spiritual health, 
which we are sure must always come far short of what might be, as 
long as we are the tenants of crazy and miserable bodies; and espe- 
cially as long as we are trained to be so. But, as to imposing on the 
world any system, even the ‘ Graham System,’ excellent as we believe 
that to be, —a system, by the by, in which the subject of dietetics 
makes about as conspicuous a figure, as Massachusetts in the Federal 
Union, — we have never intended it. Our object is to excite one and 
another, and the world, to make diligent inquiry, what truth is in this 
great department; and to practise what of truth they already know. 
We expect them to seek to know and obey the whole law of God, natu- 
ral and revealed, and to labor to glorify him ‘ in their bodies and spirits, 
which are his.’ ” 


ERRATA. 


Page 28, 8th line from bottom, for Taber read Faber. 
** 34, 10th line from top, for first read just. 




















